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SIB HENRY SIDNEY'S MEMOIR OF HIS GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 

1583. 



Ajkhho the correspondence and documents on State affairs relating to Ireland, preserved in the 
Record Office of the Secretary of State, there is a thin MS. tract or volume, extending to eighty 
pages, containing a narrative or memoir of Sir Henry Sidney's government of Ireland during the 
reign of Elizabeth. This very remarkable and interesting narrative was written by Sir Henry Sidney 
himself, towards the close of his life, and is addressed to the Secretary of State, Sir Francis Walsing- 
ham, whose daughter, the accomplished Lady Frances Sidney, afterwards Countess of Essex and 
Olanricard, had recently been espoused by the writer's son, the incomparable Sir Philip Sidney. 
Owing to this bond of union between the two aged and experienced statesmen, and also to their 
strict friendship, the viceroy's Memoir is written in thorough confidence, and, accordingly, reveals 
much of the Secbet Histobt of Anglo-Irish policies. 

Sir Henry Sidney was head of an ancient and dignified Kentish family, whose name his merits 
aggrandized, and was rendered illustrious by his son. He was born in the year 1529, and 
was bred up from infancy in Henry the Eighth's court, his mother being governess to Prince 
Edward, to whom his father also acted as tutor and chamberlain. When but ten years of age, 
the king chose the young courtly heir of the^Sidneys to be his "henchman ;" and soon after selected 
him as the first of the youths of quality who were companions in study and play to Prinoe Edward, 
an agreeable companionship in which his associates were Lord Robert Dudley (his future brother- 
in-law) afterwards the proud favourite, Leicester ; Lord Butler, subsequently Earl of Ormond ; and 
Brian Oge Mae-Gilla-Patrick, the "whipping-boy," son of a Milesian chieftain, and afterwards well 
known as Baroahy Fitz-Patrick, the loved friend of Edward VL, when either prince or king. " As that 
swete prynoe grew in years and discresion," writes Sir Henry, " so grew I in his favour and liking, 
in such sort as by the time I was twenty-two years old, he made me one of the four principall gen- 
tlemen of his bed-chamber." On the accession of this prince to the throne, the future father of Sir 
Philip Sidney " was reputed, for his Virtues, fine Composition ef Body, Gallantry, and Liveliness 
of Spirit, the most compleat young Gentleman in the Court." The " virtuous and learned" king 
shewed him "singular love and iutire affection, and had such delight in his modest and ingenuous 

conversation and company, as he rarely gave him leave to be absent from him, and drew his last 
vol. in. a 
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breath in his arms." After the obsequies of the young and good student-king, whose death, as 
Sidney, at the close of his own life, writes, was '* not only to my owne still-felt grief, bat also to the 
universal woe of England ;" and the sorrowing man, in whose arms his beloved sovereign had expired, 
could not live happily in England. After a hasty visit to Spain, it occurred to him to seek employ- 
ment in Ireland, and as Lord Fitz Walter, better known and celebrated as Earl of Sussex, who had 
recently married one of his sisters, was going over as Lord Deputy, he obtained, in April, 1556, al- 
though but in his twenty-sixth year, the important office of Vice-Treasurer of Revenue, and accom- 
panied his brother-in-law to this country. In this office the youthful statesman acquired serviceable 
insight into the financial resources of the kingdom. The duties of official life did not, however, pre- 
vent Sir Henry Sidney from sharing the dangers of the battle-field : — he served under his martial 
relative in the northern campaigns, and greatly distinguished himself on one occasion, in an engage- 
ment with the Ulster Scots ; — when the young Kentish knight singled out their leader, James 
M'Conall, "amightie captayn," for mortal combat, in which, though almost over-matched, his daring 
and valour proved triumphant. " Some more blood I drew," writes the veteran, " but I cannot 
bragge I lost any." The principal incidents of Sir Henry Sidney's active life and eminent services 
are set forth in Arthur Collins' "Memoirs of the Lives and Actions of the Sidneys."* Sir Henry 
filled at one and the same time the high and onerous posts of Lord Deputy of Ireland and Lord 
President of Wales. The history of the former country during his eventful government is fully 
chronicled by Hooker, and his own account of his vigorous proceedings are published in the despatches 
printed by Collins. These admirable despatches, together with numerous letters, respectively ad- 
dressed to Queen Elisabeth, the Lords of the Council, the Earl of Leicester, and the Secretaries of 
State, were written immediately after the occurrences they narrate ; — but they yield in descriptive 
power, pithy language, and valuable political comment, to the compendious Narrative or Memoir we 
are able to lay before our readers. 

Before Sidney had attained his thirtieth year, the highest office in Ireland during the absence of 
the Deputy, that of Lord Justice, was entrusted to him four times, up to the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. When Elizabeth was seated firmly on the throne, the Earl of Sussex returned to his post, 
and proceeded with his military operations against the " Irishrie," doing, says Hooker, " great good 
service" upon them, and particularly in succeeding, by stratagem, in capturing " The O'Nmxt," who 
then ruled all the Gael of the North as their sovereign, and was the most energetic head of the great 
Irish Hydra of rebellion. Sussex, however, not proving successful against O'Neill in the open field, 
was recalled, leaving Ireland " in a veria broken state." After much debate as to an adequate suc- 
cessor, " choise was made by her Majestie and the Council of Sir Henrie Sidney, now knight of the 

*" Sidney Memorials and Letters of State," by Arthur Collins, Esq., 2 vols, folio, London, 1746. 
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honorable order of the Garter, and \ wd president of Wales, to suppliethe place of Lord Deputy." The 
chronicler, Hooker, whose work was published shortly after the death of Sir Henry Sidney, gives this 
excellent viceroy the highest character for capacity for the difficultiesof his government, which were great 
at the time he assumed the sword of state — anno 1565. Sidney had, he writes, " been before a long ser- 
vitor to that realm, having for sundry years been Treasurer at War, which is the second office under the 
Lord Deputy, and also had been Lord Justice solely and jointly four times. Great was his know- 
ledge, wisdom, and experience, both of the land, and of the nature, manners, and disposition of the 
people ; wherein the more he excelled anie others in those daies, the more apt and fit he was to have 
the government of them." When the new Viceroy arrived in Dublin, he was not only ''• honorablie 
received" by the authorities, but " the people in great troops came and saluted him, clapping and 
shouting with all the joie they could devise." Our chronicler then sets forth, in quaint but graphic 
terms, the perilous, distracted, and impoverished state of Ireland. The English Pale, comprising 
the fertile plains of Dublin, Kildare, andMeath, had been wasted by incursions of the bordering Irish 
clans, and was frequently plundered by robbers who lurked in the surrounding fastnesses; " whereby," 
it is piteously observed, " the people universally were so poor, and the commonality in such extreme 
penurie, that they had not horses, armour, or weapons to defend them, nor apparel, victuals, nor any 
other necessaries to relieve them." The soldiers in the service of the Crown were more injurious to 
their friends than their foes, for their pay was irregularly received, and they were maintained by 
the harassing custom known as Cess, under which the freeholders and tenants of the Pale were 
burdened with the charge of supplying lodging, food, and provender to the military and their horses. 
The soldier, thus quartered npon the struggling husbandman, abused his privilege of demanding 
support, and contrived to supply his want of pay by extorting money from his host, who himself and 
his family were often subject to the grossest insolence and outrage. Many of the English officers 
and men had married Irish wives, and these women sometimes acted as very Delilahs — giving infor- 
mation to the enemy of the intended movements of the army. Again, the greater proportion of the 
forces were " Irish companies," formed solely of natives, whose " truth and service" in the event 
of any general rebellion were considered doubtful. Hooker then describes the state of the four 
provinces, three of which were devastated by civil war, while the wealth remaining in the fourth, 
the northern region of Ulster, was about to be employed in supporting the smouldering rebellions 
intentions of its dreaded chief, O'Neill. The Irish clans of Leinster, being nearest to the seat of 
government, had felt the English power most severely, in depriving them of their rich hereditary 
plains, and then visiting them with fire and sword for their attempts to recover such ancient and 
loved possessions, and they were, " in their accustomable manners, wholly bent to spoils and all 
mischiefs." In Munster, the counties of Tipperary and Kerry, and the palatinate of Ormond, which 
had formerly beea wealthy, and all stored with cattle, were "become bare and beggarlie," owing 



to the feud between the great houses of Ormond and Desmond. Connaught, "one of the goodliest, 
pleasanteet, and most fertile soiles, and in times past very rich, wealthy, and well inhabited," lay 
waste in oonsequenoe of quarrels between the Anglicized earl of Olanrioarde and the Chief 
of a second branch of the powerful family of Bourkes ; while the countries of the Irish were all 
wasted and impoverished, partly by reason of dissimulation, society and conference with the 
rebels on the part of the Milesian chiefs, and partly by particular discords among themselves. Ulster 
was well stored with corn and oattle; for this province had not only that which itself produced, but 
was the receptacle of all the plunder of the other provinces: for the cattle-lifters of the disturbed 
districts drove their "preys" (to use the phrase of the time) thither, where they could not be pur* 
sued, and where they were able to dispose of their booty. "But," says the chronicler, "as for 
loyalty, dutifulness, and obedience to her Majesty, the Ultonians were most disloyal, rebellious, and 
disordered." Such was the state of Ireland when Sir Henry Sidney assumed the sword. 

Our space does not permit of many preliminary comments on the veteran general and stateman's 
plain and expressive narrative of his conduct during his three terms of vieeroyship. We must, how- 
ever, remark on the number and isolation of the revolts which took place in such rapid succession. 
O'Neill, Desmond, Sir Edmond Butler, McCarthy More, O'Brien, the Bourkes, and O'More — each in 
their turn raised a weak evaneseentflameof insurrection. Nosooner was the fire of rebellion extinguished 
in one province than it broke out in another. But these movements were only those of independent 
clans. They were not national ; for clans never formed a nation. The happy terms in which Sir 
Henry refers to his quiet government of Wales are in miserable contrast to those he employs in 
describing his vexed rule and detested sojourn in Ireland. Here we have the moral of that 
change from clan laws and customs, owing to which the Welsh people became loyal and peaceable. 

Sir Henry Sidney was emphatically the best viceroy of the century. His government was re- ' 
markable for justice and lenity, combined with a strong-handed firmness that made him respected 
as well as beloved by the Irish. With the justifiable exception of the infatuated and intolerable 
Shane O'Neill, all the rebel leaders were invariably treated by Sidney with moderation and 
mercy. He exhibited disinterestedness and integrity during times when many high officers of state 
were acquiring broad lands and amassing great fortunes, either by corrupt means or lavish grants 
from the Crown. So far from receiving any large rewards, he even diminished his estate. Distin- 
guished for his acquirements, and especially fond of the study of history and antiquity, he was a 
liberal patron of literature. Holinshed dedicated his Chronicles of Ireland to him ; as did Stanihurst 
his curious " Description" of the country. Ho caused the statutes of the kingdom to be printed, in 
order that the laws might be generally accessible and known. Sir James Ware states that he wrote 
" Miscellanies of the Affairs of Ireland," which then remained in MS., but where deposited is not 
specified. Sir Henry died in Ludlow castle in the fifty-sixth year of his age, on the 5th May 1586 
three years subsequent to the date of this memoir. 



MEMOIR oe NARRATIVE. 

Addressed to Sir Francis Walsingham, 1583. 
The figures in the text refer to the Illustrative Notes at the end of this article.] 



Dear Sir, 

I have understood of late that couldnes is thought in me in proceedinge in the matter of 
manage of our children. In trouth (Sir) it i3 not so, nor so shall it ever he founde ; for compremit- 
tinge the consideration of the articles to the Barles named by you, and to the Earle of Huntington, 
I most willingly agree, and protest I joy in the allyanse with all my harte. But syns, by your letters 
of the' third of January, to my great discomfort I fynde there is no hope of relief of her Majestie for 
my deoayed estate in her Highnes service (for synce you geve it over, I will never make more 
meanea, but say spes et fortuna valete) — I am the more careful to kepe myself able, by sale of parte 
of that which is lefte, to ransome me out of the servitude I lyve in for my debts ; for as I knowe, 
Sir, that it is the vertue which is, or that you suppose is, in my sonne, that you made choise of 
him for your daughter, refusinge happly far greater and farre ritcher matches than he so was my 
confidence great, that by your good meane, I might have obtayned some smale reasonable sute of her 
Majestie ; and therefore I nothing regarded any present gayne, for if I had, I might have receaved 
a great some of money for my good will of my Sonne's mariage, greatlie to the relief of my private 
bytinge neeessitie. For truelie (Sir) I respect nothing by provision or prevencion of that which may 
come hereafter; as this ; — I am not so unlustie but that I may be so imployed, as I may have occa- 
sion to sell lande to redeeme myself out of prison, nor yet am I so oulde, nor my wief so healthie, but 
that she may die, and I marrye agayne and gett children, or thinke I gett some. If such a thinge 
should happen, Godde's law and manne's law will that both one and other may be provided for. 
Many other accidents of regarde might be alledged, but neither the forewritten, nor any that may be 
thought of to come, do I respect, but only to stay land to sell, to acquite me of the thraldome I 
now lyve in for my debts. 

But good Sir, syns her Majestie will not be moved to rewarde me, nor removed from her opinion 
but that the two great and high offices, which I have so long and so often welded, may and ought to 
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be a sufficient satisfaction for any my service doon in them or elsewhere ;— geve me leave, paciently 
on yonr parte, though over tediously on myne, somewhat to write to you of those offices, and of my 
service in them, and though I play a littell too bouldly in parson of myne owne herault, yet pardon 
me, it is my first fawlt of this kynde. 

Three tytnes her Majestie hath sent me her Deputie into Ireland, and in everie of the three tymes 
I susteyned a great and a violent rebellion, everie one of which I subdued, and (with honorable peace) 
lefte the eountrey in quiet. I retorned from each of those three Deputacions three thousand poundes 
worse then I went. 

The first deputaeion was against Shane O'Neile, 2 the Arch-traytor, who not onely had 
usurped and peacably did kepe under him the whole estate of Tyrone, being O'Neile's eountrey, but 
also had subdued and pulled to him all such potentats and landlordes in Ulster as he tearmed his 
Urriaghes, 3 viz., the Captain of Parney, Mac Mahon, 4 Magennys, 5 Macartan, O'Hanlon, and Ma- 
guyre ; all" which his father 6 had renounced to make any clayme to. He had foroiblie patronised 
himself in allLecale,? and all the lordships of Sir Nicholas Bagenal, 8 and the Ardes, 9 which are 
great countreyes. He held in his subjection the lordship and lords of Clandeboy and the Koute ; 
the Scotts of the (Wynnes 10 he held in pay, and they were his mercenary soldiers. The Queen had 
nothing in possession in all this large tract of land but the miserable town of Carregfergus, whose 
goodes he would take as ofte as he listed, and force the poor people to redeeme their owne eowes 
with their owne wyne. He held the countie of Louth 11 in such awe, as he made the most of them to 
pay him tribute, called there Hack rent, or ells by stealth or force he would plague them. Fynally 
he exiled O'Donell, 12 Lorde of Tirconell, and drove him into England, where he craved andobteyned 
letters for aide. This O'Donell was and is Lorde of as great a country as his, on which he totally 
tyrannized, possessing all his castells, which were many and strong, and put under his subjection 
all the potentates of the same domynion, namely O'Dogherty, O'Boyle, O'Galloghare, the three grand 

" Note — In my first Deputaeion the building of then Secretary, the possession whereof is held to 

a watermyll at Carickfergus, the repairinge and this daye. 1 

covering of the great tower in the castell of the "Note — That Sir Edward Horsey and Sir Thos. 

same. Lighton did accompany me, and served under 

' Thecomingto me thither of Sir Arthur Cham- my giddon in sundry of the incursions which I 

pernoun, Mr. John Champernoun, his eldest made upon jthe Arch-rebell Shane O'Neie, 

brother's sonne and heire, and Mr. Philip Butsid, who can reporte the pleasure and profitt that is 

and divers other gentlemen, yeomen, and seamen gotten by service in that Conterey. 

of the West of England, desirous to take lands, " In my first passage I lost by shipwreck the 

and to inhabit in the north parts of Ireland. most of my household stuff and utensils my 

" The taking of landes by Sir Thomas Smythe, wief s whole apparail, and all her jewels, many 

horses and stable stuff, &o." 
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Captayns of (Jalloglas 13 called Mackswynes of Fanat, Banogh, and Ne Do, all which he either held in 
prison, or lett out, detayninge their best hostages. 

With this monstrous monarcall Tyrant of all Ulster I made warre, and in trouth he was 
mightie, for he had of Seotts and Irish seven thousand men that ware weapon. I had but seventeen 
hundred, with three hundred Berwike souldiers. I advanced into the rebell's countrey the 22nd 
of September, 1566; I wasted and destroied all or the moste part of Tyrone; the ould 
Maguyre 14 died in my campe, but I possessed his brother in his countrey, taking othe and ostaige 15 of 
him for his loyaltie and fealtie. I passed without boat or bridge the dangerous ryvers of Omagh,* 
Darg, and Fynn ; at last I came to the great water, or sea arme of Loghfoyle, where I found 
boats, as I had appoynted, to convey me and my army over ; and so I lefte Tyrone and entred 
Tircounell, where I found that renowned and worthie Colonel (illegible) Handle, with a regiment of 
seven hundred soldiers full well captayned, chosen, and appoynted. There of an oulde church I 
made a new forte;,? and being furnished with men, munition, and victuall, I lefte the collonell with his 
regiment in it, and marched through Tirconnell, a country of seventie miles in length, and somewhere 
fourtie brode, full of harde passages and dangerous ryvers, By the way I left not one castell in the 
possession of the rebell, nor unrestored to the right owner. So marchinge on still, and passing the 
great water of Assurroo, and having the castell there called Balieshenen delyvered me, I came to 
the strong castell of Dunyngall, standing almost at the west end of Tirconnell, which was yelded to 
me, where I repossessed the old exiled Callogh O'Donnell, lorde of it and the countrey, and there, 
in presence of all the people of his countrey, received homage 18 and fealtie of him, and all potentates of 
that countrey before recited, acknowledging that he helde his countreyes and all his seignories ime- 
diatly of the Queene's majestie, and her crowne imperiall, by the rent of £200 sterling yerely, and the 
service of horsemen and footmen (in truth the number is now out of my memorie) but great it was ; 
and as often as it should be called for, to servo in Ulster, and to be readie elsewhere at everie gene- 
rall ostinge 19 in Ireland. This agreement was published, written, indented, signed, sealed, and dely- 
vered, and by the forenamed great ones witnessed, and when I came home, I regestered and en- 
rolled the same, and so it remayneth of record. 

And thus moch of Tyreconnell, savinge in the second tyme of my deputacion, I sent to the now 
O'Donell called Hugh, whom after the death of his brother Callogh I made O'Donell, for the rent 
above specified, as well as the arrerages, which he denyed out, affirming that to pay the yerely rent 
yerely was to him nor his oountrey any burthen, moch blaming those which succeeded me for that it 
was suffered so longe to rest arrere, alledging that his followers were froward, and would be found 

*" Note — Here the rebell with all his power's durst not, and made some bravata to my camp, 
shewed himself unto me, but feight with me he but entre it he could not." 
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stubborn to pay such a mass at ones as the arrere came to, and therefore desired me to sende my 
sergeante with some force, which I did, whom O'Donell accompanied as dilligently and effectually 
in gathering of the Queene's rent, as if it had been for himself, made my officers and men good chere, 
rewarded them for their paynes, and sent me j£1,200 in payment of the arrerages, which was ac- 
compted for and delyvered to the Treasurer to her Majesty's use, such was my creditt and his love 
and obedience then. 

Then passing by the oastell of Bundroyes, then rendred to me, as the castell of Belike was, I 
delivered them to O'Donell, and marched into Carberie, O'Connor Slygoe's countrey, the first part 
to the north east of the provynce of Conagh ; there mett me O'Wryrk, a potentate of Conagb, 
with certain pettie lords of his countrey, whose names I have forgotten, saving two Mac Granylles ; 
they submitted, I accepted and ordred as I did in Tirconell, and so went to Sligo, where the lord of 
the soyle, called 0' Conor, made me and myne oste great chere and entertaynment, and presented his 
lordings to me, namely O'Dowde, two Mac Donoghs, two O'Haras (distinct additions they 
have, but I have forgotten them), — and O'Hara brought me to Athlone, and promised to come to me 
to Dublyn. He fell in such love and liking of Englishmen and English government, as he vowed to 
goe into England, to behould the majestieof our sovereign, which he performed. 

From thence I marched on the craggie mountayne of the Curlue, 20 a passage bad inough, where I 
chased and chastised the ancient outlawes 21 of that quarter called GarronBane; and so descended into the 
playnesof Conach,and took there the great abbey of Abojle, and put a tenaunt into it, who paid the 
Queene a good rent for it, and so did as long as I was there ; and encamped in Mac Dermod's country, 
who submitted and was ordred as others before. 

From thence to Roscommon, the strong castle of which was with somewhat adoe delyvered to me, 
being in the possession of disloyall Irishmen 160 yeres ; for so long was it before that it was betrayed, 
and the English constable and ward murdred, as I found in the Irish chronicles. There I planted a 
small garrison, which hath contynued ever syns ; and what good service the same hath done syns for the 
reformation of the provynce, with contynuance of resydence, with rent and profitt,and howe good a town 
is now buylded about it, I am sure you know better (by Sir Nicholas Malby's relation) then I can en- 
forme you. 

Thither came to me O'Connor Dun, O'Connor Ro, O'Bryn, O'Flyn, and O'Flannygan, 
all with their homaige, and of all which I tooke othe and ostage for their Ioyaltie, and tyed them to 
payment of rent and doing of service, which while I was there was performed and observed. 

From thence I went to Alone, were all the lynages of the O'Kellies came to me, and desired to 
take and houlde their Jandes of the Queene by rent and service, and it was done, and contynueth to this 
day. Here came to me the two O'Maddyns of both side the Shenen, and submitted themselves 
and their countrey, with the strong castell of Melike, Thither came to me the two principal! 
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cajtaing of the j^nnaly, called O'Farroll boy and O'Farroll bane; the countrey is of Connagh, 
and desired that it might be shired and rented, which was dono, by the name of the 
county of Lpngfo»d, and were sett at foure hundrethe markes a yere, which is paid at 
this daya, and service of horse and foote ; I gave order then for the making of the bridge of 
Alone whioh I finished, a piece found serviceable ; I am sure durable it is, and I thinke memorable. 
And thus though I ended my long and paynfull jorney somewhat farre in the wynter, yet was I 
not idle the same, nor others though without me Cyet directed by me) unoccupied ; for the Traytor 
knowing that I was passed by the great water of Loghfoyle, and the shipping retorned, so as I could 
not but make it a very longe jorney, before I could come back into the English Pale, he with great 
force of horsemen invaded the same, and made rode3 to the very walls of Dreydath, where my most 
deere wief then laye ;** but he was so well encountered, by such as I lefte for the gard of the Pale, as 
well of the army as of the eountrey, led and comanded by the valiant knights Sir Warham St. Leger and 
Sir Nicholas Heron, as with the loss of many of his horses and some of his men, he was dryven home. 
And when he harde that I helde my jorney to Conagh, and was in the same, with all his force he 
approched the forte of the Derrie, out of which the hardie Collonell Handle issued, and gave him 
battell, and most noblie brake him, chased his horsemen and killed his foot men, untill he charging 
where he sawe the troupe thickest, and leading more forwardlie than readilie followed, was overthrown 
and slayen; whose fall saved many of therebells' lyves, for while the souldiors sought to rescue his 
lyfelesse bodie, they had leasure to roun awaye. Yet the rebell lost the most of his best 
footmen, as well Galloglas as shott, and many of his Scottes for that daye's worke left his service, and 
no man of the garrison died that day but the collonell himself, though verey many hurte who after 
recovered. 

The Rebell thus escapinge by flight with his horsemen invaded further into O'Donneyle's covotrey, 
where he was so manfully mett with by the good knight Sir Hugh O'Donnell, latelie then, and yet is, 
captain of his countrey, as he was broken, with the slaughter of many of his principall horsemen, and 
the rest dryven for salfegard of ther lyves to take the great water of Loghswylli, where ie most of 
them, man or horse, were drowned. 

Seing thies good aventures atchieved by others, I being absent from them, thought I would not 
be idle, for between the end of November and the beginning of Lent following, I made many incursions 
into his country, sometymes as lowe as Dungannon, and with such diligence as my vauntcurrers have 
eworne to me, that they have felt his couch warme where he lay that night, and yet their luck not 
to light on him. 

Jn the Christmas hollidayes I visited Mm in the harte of his country, where he had made as great 

an assemblie as he could, and had provided as great and good cheare as was to be had in the eoun- 
vol. in. v 
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try, and when worde was brought him that I was so nere him, — "that is not possible," quoth he, "for 
the day before yesterday I knowehe dyned 23 and sate under his cloth of estate in the hall of Kil- 
maynham." "By O'Noyle's hande!" u quoth the messenger, h "he is in this country, and not 
farre off, for I sawe the redd bracklok with the knotty clubb, and that is carried before none but 
himself:" — meaning my pensell with the ragged staff. 26 With that he rann away, and so I shortened 
his Christmas, and made an end of myne owne with abundance of his good provision, but not pro- 
vided for such an unbidden guest as I was ; so had I plagued him by that tyme as he was fully re- 
solved to submitt himself simply to me. And had I not dislodged, at the ordynary houre in camp 
to go to rest, with entent to do some exploit upon a great lym of his, he had come to me the next 
morning, but fearing the furie of the watch he durst not that night ; — this I think was the eighth or 
ninth rode I made upon him, encamping sometyme two, sometyme three or foure nights in his conn- 
trey ; and how pleasant a lief it is that tyme of the yere, with hunger, and after sore travaill to har- 
bour longe and coulde nights in cabbanes made of bows, and covered with grasse, I leave to your 
indifferent judgement ; thus and by thies means I brought him very lowe. 

But Sir — Diabolus nunqitam dormit, for nowe the Earle of Ormond 27 applied the Queene with 
such complaints against me and Sir Warham St. Leger, 28 whom I placed with others in commission 
in Munster, and her Majestie wrote so ofte and ernestlie to me by the procurement of the Erie of 
Ormond, touching hurtes done to him and his by the Erie of Desmond, 29 as I was forced to leave 
ray northern actions against O'Neyle, and address me southward against Desmond, which prolonged 
the lief and warres of O'Neyle, greatlie to the Queene's charge. 

So advanced I towards Munster in January, and came not home till Aprill, not the pleasauntest 
season of the yere to make so long a jorney in. The Earle of Desmond mett me at Carrick, (a 
house of Ormond's) whom I carried with me to Waterford, Dungarvan, Yoghyll, and Corke ; all 
the way hearing and ordering the complaints betwene the two earls. When the earle found that I 
dealt justlie with Ormonde, and that I rather shewed favour then severitie (as indeed I did to all 
his) after sondrie and severall speeches of very hard digestion, expressing his malicious entention, 
he would have been gone from me, which I denied him, and unwitting to him, appoynted a garde 
to attend him day and night. I ordered against him a great some, in recompense of damages done 
Ormond, and so tooke him with me to Kylmallock. 

There I was enformed by his own brother, John, and by Lacy, then bishop of Limerick, that he 
entended by force to rescue himself from me, and to that end had a great nomber of men in a 
redynes. Hereupon calling such noble men and potentates of Munster as I had with me, namelie 
the Viscounts Barry and Roche, Macarty Reaghe, M Sir Dcrmod MacTeage of Muskrye, the 
barons Courcy, and Lexnawe, with Condon, and a few other principall gentelmen of that 
province, I declared unto them what intelligence I had of Desmond's intention, and asked them 
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whether they would give me their faithful promise and othe to take my part, and do as I would ; for 
Desmond (said I) will I take, and as a prisoner lead away with me. They forthwith answered me 
as it were with one voice that they would to the uttermost adventure of their lyves do whatsoever I 
would have them ; thereupon I tooke such securitie of them as I thought convenient, and was indeed 
sufficient, and imediately sent for the Earle of Desmond, whom, in the presence of the forcnamed 
personages, and the soveraigne of Kilmallook, with the best of his brethren of the same towne, 
I did arrest, and commifed him to the custodie of my marshall, which arrest and comittment 
humblie upon his knees he yelded unto. 

Then came to me the lordes and others above written, and some counsellors whom I had in my 
company, and persuaded me that it was no pollicie, nor saulf for me, to lead him out of that towne, 
till I had greater force with me of such as I might trust ; the noble men and others had none with 
them but their owne meniall trayne, which was not many ; I had not, beside myne owne houshold, 
but fiftie English speres, fiftie English shott, and fiftie gallowglasse ; these footmen I always kept 
about me in my jorney as my garde. Moch persuasion was made to me that I should not leave the 
towne untill I had gotten greater strengthe about me ; but I seing the towne to be great and weke, 
and in many places easio to be scaled, sent to the Maior of Lymerike, willing him to make readie 
for me as many men as he could, in warlike manner, well appoynted, with all diligence to come to 
me, which he accomplished in such sorte as (my letters being delyvered unto him at eight of the 
clock in the afternoon) he advanced forth out of the gates of Lymerike by one of the clock in the 
morninge, thre hundred well appoynted fighting men, who mett me in the mydwaye betwene Kilmal- 
lock and Lymericke, the place appoynted of meeting. Kilmallook is from Lymerike twelve English 
miles ; out of that towne I toke a hundred and fiftie men such as they were, appoynted as well as it 
would be with them, and the rest above written ; I issued oat of the towne of Kilmallock ; but still 
came threatnings to me that I should be fought with by the way, and the prisoner taken from me, 
but I rested resolute that I would to Lymerike, and lead Desmond prisoner with me, and protested 
to him in the hearing of a multitude that if the least violence that might be were offered to the 
basest churle or horseboy of my trayne, he should die of my hand, and so mounting him on a worse 
horse then I ridd on, marched away with him to Lymerike ; where after very fewe dayes I con- 
dempned him in the forfecture of his bond to the Queen's majestie's use, for breach of the peace 
against the earl of Ormond, of £20,000, and had him endicted according to form and order of law, 
for leavying unlawfully men in warlike manner against me, her majesty's Deputy, which is treason. 

Here I constituted John of Desmond, 31 Mb brother, to be seneschall and captain of all the earle 's 
lands and seignories, with charge and othe for his loyaltie, and that he should, with all the speed he 
might, restore or recompense all her Majestie's subjects, who Desmond had (I now remember not in 
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how many yeres before) spoylei or injured ; and so, making him knight, departed that cittie, leaving 
him behind, and still leading his brother prisoner with me. 

Sir John did so effectually in that his charge, as within three months aiter, I receaved letters of 
good credit that he had caused restitution to be made to the Queen's good subjects, oppressed by his 
brother's tyranny, of above fyve thousand poundes. These my aotes (good Mr. Secretarie) are both 
regestered and enrolled. 

Then went I into and through the great countreyes of Tomond, and quieted all controversies in 
the same; I made the people apte to have and to obey a President and Couiisaill, like as I had 
planted in Muhster; I took pleadges of all such as I thought necessarie to take pledges of, and so 
(having the Earl of Thomond with me) I passed through O'Shaghnesae' countrey, and Came to 
Galowey in Conach, where I quieted and appeased sondry griefs and controversies betwene the Earl 
of Clanrickard and other landlords of that provynce of Conagh. From thence I went through the 
same province to Alone, where I found everie thing in good quiet, in sorte as I had left it in my 
former jorney. 

But all this my doing for the Earl of Ormond and his could nothing satisfie him, but still he ex- 
claymed in England that he could have no justice of me, nor of the commissioners established in 
Munster, who were Sir Warham St. Leger, the second baron of the eschequier, called Cusake, 32 and 
Nicholas White, 33 now master of the rowles in Irelande. For Sir Warham St. Leger I do know 
him for a worshipfull honest gentleman, and one that would not blemish his creditt for either of 
both the earles. Cusake I demed to be more affected to Desmond than Ormond, White I knew, 
and all others that knew him thought him to be affectiously devoted to Ormond, as one borne his 
follower, and yet both honest. 

This composition of a Counsaill I thought convenient, for the primitive reformation of so onlde a 
cancred faction as was and yet is betwene the two earles, who albeit they would inveigh each against 
other, yet if any sentence passed for the advancement of the Queene's prerogative, or suppression of 
either of their tyrannyes, straught wayes it was cried out of, and coraplayned of to the Queene, 
specially by the earl of Ormond, as injustice and oppression. 

And thereupon receaved I many a bitter letter, which indeede tired me, and so perplexed my most 
deer wife, as she fell most greavously sick upon the. same, and in that sicknes remayned ones in 
traunce above fifty-two houres ! upon whose recoverie I sent her into England, where she lyved till 
my coming over, somewhat to my charges. 

[To be continued.} 



ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 



SIR HENRY SIDNEY'S MEMOIR. 



1. Secretary Sir Thomas Smyth obtained this grant for 
his natural son Thomas (as to whom several notices have 
already appeared) to the great indignation of all the 
Gaelic Oltoni&ns. The Lord Deputy writes, 2lst Oct., 
1672. to the English Council that " the very name of 
England waxes hateful to the Irish ;" and that 
Brian O'Neill, who was to be expelled from the Ards 
was become an open rebel. The following occurs in 
Carew's pedigree of the line of " Clan-Hngh-buoy. 
" Neill Mac-Brien Ertagh, Lord of the Upper Clan 
Hugh-buoy, slew Thomas Smith: a valiant gentleman 
base son to Sir T. S-, her Majestie's Secretarie, who 
had the Upper Clandeboy, comonly called the Ardes, 
given unto him by her Majestie. He was slain in 1572 , 
and, not long after, the said Neill was slain by Capten 
Nicholas Malbie."— \Hmleian MS-, 1425.] The va- 
liant captain was then suing for a grant of Mae-Cartan's 
country. [& P. 0.J 

Sir Thomas Smyth was a great projector; and, 
among his projects, the colonizing of Ireland appeared 
one of the most plausible ; but was, perhaps, the most 
impracticable. He published this " broadside,'* to en- 
list people in the undertaking :— " The Offer and Order 
given forth by Sir T. S. Knt, and T. S. his son, unto 
such as be willing to accompany the sayde T. S., the 
son, in his voyage for inhabiting some parts of the North 
of Ireland. The payment to begin four years hence. 
1570. God save the Queen." Signed, "Thomas Smyth." 
The abortive colony, which cost the Secretary £10,00, 
was neglected after the murder of his son. 

2. Shane O'Neill. — Severalnotices of this extraordinary 
man having already appeared in this Journal, these notes 
may be confined to the -publication of some additional 
original information respecting his proceedings, in illus- 
tration of the text. 

Sidney, in writing to Leicester, 1st March, 1566, alludes 
to the well-known arrogance of O'Neill, who, he says, 
" declares that he never made peace with the Queen but 
at her own seeking.'' Whenever this anecdote is re- 
peated, this last word is mistakenly given as " lodging." 
Sidnev adds that -the rebel could then bring 1,000 
horse and 4,000 foot into the field, and proudly boasted 
*' he would keep Newry from Sir Nicholas Bagenal, 
Lifter from O'Donnell, and Dundrum from the Earl of 
Kildare." In the spring of this year O'Neill fortified the 
two last-mentioned castles, and wrote on the 25th of 
April to the King of France, suggesting that 6,000 
Frenchmen should be sent into Ireland to expel the 
English; promising for himself and his successors 



that he and they would be humble subjects 'to Franca. 
He adds that he has deposed the young O'Donnell 
tor favouring the heretics, and has set up his 
brother in his stead. On the 16th August he was re- 
ported to have " entered the Pale with fire and sword, 
and laid siege to Dundalk." At this time he addressed 
the following characteristic letter to the Earl of Des- 
mond's brother:— [.Original Translation.} "Commen- 
dations from O'Nele to John O'Desmond, son to the 
late Erie of Desmond : — " Certify yourself that Ing- 
lishmen have no other eye but only to subdewe both 
English andlerish of Ireland, and I and you especially. 
And certify yourself also that those their Deputies one 
after another hath broken peace, and did not abide by 
the same ; and assure yourself also that they had been 
with yon ere this time but for me only. And they have 
not the good luck of warr as yet. And for all that my 
Lord Deputy is in our next borders, we have robbyd, 
spoylyd, and burnyd Meath and all these quarters. 
And since that our helps is good together. My espe- 
cial good friend, now is the tyme or never to set 
against them, as well you can; or else God will be 
revenged on you if you do the contrary. And therefore 
beleve this bearer.' By O'Nele. 

3. Urriaghs — Oirmghs — i.e. sub-kings or chiefs subject 
and tributary to a superior. It was the policy of go- 
vernment to endeavour to detach the subordinate lords 
from the sway of their great chief, in order to diminish 
bis power ; for they were obliged, as well as rendering 
him tribute, to gather round his standard in time of 
war. It was on this plea of having received tribute that 
Fergus Mac Ivor laid claim to range the Baron of Brad- 
wardine under his standard. According to the text, 
Con Bacagh had renounced chieftaincy over the ancient 
Urriaghs to O'Neill ; but Shane the Proud re-a3sumed 
it. [Refer to vol. IT., page 168, of this Journal.] Ques- 
tions as to tributary claims occasioned many a deadly 
feud. The bloody battle fought about the year 2491 
between Conan More O'Neill and O'Donnell, originated 
in O'Neill's curt demand for chief-rent in the most la- 
conic of ultimatums: — Cuir chugam mo chios no muna 
g-cuirthear, — " Send me my rent, or if you don't" — ! To 
Which O Donnell as curtly replied : — Nileios agad orm, 
ague da m-beidh — " I owe you no rent, and if I did—!" 
[Sir Richard Cox's History of Ireland.] 

4. Mac Mahon — Commonly called " Captain Far- 
ney.'' He was chief over a large tract in Monaghah, 
containing anno 1567, nearly 100,000 acres. Previous 
to this date the Captains of iamey had thrown offiheir 
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allegiance to O'Neill, and were semi-loyal to the crown. 
[Shirley's Farney, p. 45] 

5. Jaugennis, McOartan, O'Hanlon, and McOuire. — 
For the territories and political position of these chief- 
tains, refer to Marshal Bagenal's Description of Ulster, 
in this Journal. 

6. Shane O'Neills father. — Con O'Neill, nicknamed 
Bacagh — i.e. the lame, — first Earl of Tyrone, was the son 
of Con More, or the Great, by a daughter of Gerald, Earl 
of Kildare, and grandson of Henry O'Neill, by another 
daughter of the potent Geraldine house. These two 
latter dynasts " waxing bold," writes Moryson, " upon 
the power of the Earles of Kildare, tyrannized over the 
people, and despised the titles of Earls, Marquises, Dukes, 
or Princes, in regard of that of O'Neill." when Con as- 
sumed the chief-ship of his clan, the English power was 
little felt in his repaote territory. For more than a cen- 
tury the old feudal colonists in Ulster were either alto- 
gether uprooted, or had allied themselves, or else become 
subject, to Gaelic chiefs. So far from their receiving 
succour from the State against O'Neill, the feeble army 
brought into the field by the viceroy hardly dared at- 
tempt to penetrate that fierce enemy's country. In 1539 
Lord Leonard Gray made treaties of peace with the 
principal potentate chieftains, by all of whom hostages 
were sent to Dublin as pledges of peace, with the excep- 
tion of O'Neill, who, as is observed in the record, was at 
peace by indenture, " but of whom no pledge can be had 
without open warre." [MS. vol. 111., S. P. Office.] 
But until this security was obtained it was not safe to 
reduce the King's forces, which were accordingly em- 
ployed to bring the Ulster ruler to terms by making 
inroads into his country ; and he was at last induced 
to submit, offering, in 1542, not only to make sub- 
mission, but to sustain the cost of repairing to the 
English court to do homage in person. Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, by whom the important service of reducing 
him was performed, writes that " O'Neile is reputed 
amonges the Yrishery a man of greate power, and has a 
countrie under his rule no less than the Shire of Kent. ' 
[Printed 8. P.] The Lord Deputy declares that Con 
was " crying" to have a patent of his territory from the 
Crown ; his object being, of course, to defeat the cus- 
tom of Tanistry, and insure the succession to his son. 
In recommending O'Neill's proposal to the English 
Council, St. Leger remarks that " Richard II. when in 
Ireland, at the head of 20,000 men, had not been able to 
constrain more men of power and might into submission 
than were now ready to travel into England to prove 
their obedience." O'Neills " submission" was made at 
Greenwich, 24th September 1542. So illiterate was this 
lord of a country as broad and wide as Kentthathe was 
unable to write his name. But his obedience was deemed 
of so much importance that the document, signed with 
his mark, was printed and paraded. The title of Earl 
of Tyrone was bestowed on him, and that of Baron of 
Dungannon on his suppositious bastard son " Mathew 
Kelly," on whom also the inheritance of the Earldom 
was conferred, as far as parchment and wax could insure 
it to him. O'Neill eagerly desired to have the title 
of" Earl of Ulster, ;" but his ambitious wish was peremp- 
torily checked by Henry VIII., who expressed wonder 
that a man who had so frequently and heinously of- 



fended should think " of asking the name and honour 
of Ulster, one of the great Earldoms of Christendom, 
and the King's proper inheritance." Lord Chancellor 
Cusack writes 8th May, 1551, observing that " the 
making of O'Brien an Earl had made all his country 
obedient;'' and that asimilar beneficial effect had resulted 
from granting peerages to Mac-William and Mac-Gil- 
Patrick. The honors granted to these rude and inde- 
pendent dynasts produced results more lasting than in 
the instance of the Tyrone creation. By making them 
peers they became linked to the Crown and constitution, 
and as the duties arising from their titles compelled their 
attendance at Court and in parliament, these remote 
nobles and their successors became acquainted with law 
and civilization. 

7. Lecale, The district in Downshire in which the ear- 
liest colonists under Sir John De Courcy settled them- 
selves. The Earls of Kildare had the nominal owner- 
ship of part of this fertile country. [See Bagenal's 
" Description of Ulster" in this Journal, page 163.] 

8. Sir Nicholas Bagenal owned the lordship of Newry 
and Mourne. As au English Knight, as Marshal of 
the army, and as the grantee of these rich districts, he 
was especially odious to Shane O'Neill. [Refer to vol. 
II., p. 151 of this Journal.] 

9. The Ardes. — There were two countries called " the 
Ardes"— (i.e. the heights, or hills) — the Great and the 
Lesser. [See Bagenal's Description," p. 153.] The latter 
was the estate of the Barons Savage. " Savage's 
Castle" appears in the map of Ireland engraved in the 
third volume of State Papers, dated 1567; These barons 
degenerated from the time when the son of Sir Robert 
Savage dissuaded his father from repairing his castles, 
boastfully declaring he " preferred a castle of bones to 
a castle of stones ;' and, consequently, his descendants 
came under tribute to O'Neill, Sir Rowland Savage pay- 
ing a "black rent" of £40 yearly, temp. Hen. VIII. 
[Printed S. P.] For the territories of Clandeboy, the 

Route, and the Glynns, refer to pages 154 5, 6, in vol. 

II of this Journal. 

10. The Scots of the Glynns — The Chief of these Scots 
was Lord of the Isles. The 'Western Scots and Nor- 
thern Irish usually assisted each other in their wars. 
Articles were entered into in 1584 between the Lord 
Deputy Perrott and Donell Gorme Mac Conald of the 
Glynns, which are printed in Hardiman's Irish Min- 
strelsy. He was Lord of the Isles, and claimed the 
Glynns of Antrim through the heiress of Lord Bysset or 
Missett. [Refer to vol. II. page 156 of this Journal.] 

11. Louth — In 1515 ''the countye of Uryell" (Louth) 
paid " yerely to the greatO'Neyll £40 ; and the barony of 
Lecahill to the Captayne of Clanhughboy payeth yerely 
£40 ; or else to O'Neyll, whether of them be strongest." 
[Printed S. P.] B 

12. Calvagh O'Donnett, the exiled Lord of TirconnelL— 
The following piteous letter was addressed by this 
chieftain, whilst in London, to the powerful favourite 
Leicester. It is dated 21 May 1 565 : 

*• To the Right Honorable and my singular good Lord, 
the Erie of Leycester, 

"It may please your honourable good Lordship to be 
myndfull of the dispatch of me your pore orator 
O'Donell, and to bear with my importunacie, whereunto 
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very necessitie driveth me ; for I ensure your Lordship 
that all the misery that ever I was in heretofore was to 
me nothing so grevous as my pore estate at this present. 
After I have lost all that I have in the world, and was 
banished out of my countrey, I came hither, in hope 
that the Queen's Majestie, for whose cawse I endured 
all those adversities, wold see me to be restored. And 
here while I tarry for my dispatch, being, as all banished 
men are, pore and needy, I am of no man esteemed nor 
regarded ; and lacking wherewith to pay for my pore 
diet, I daly suffer the exclamation of my creditors, and 
eat not nor drink not but what I must eat and drink to 
my great shame and reproch. And if my creditors stode 
not in feare of the Queen's Majestie and the cownsell, 1 
am sure they wold as they threaten — [illegible.] * * 

•' Also when I see those Yrish Lords lately arrived 
here, what port they kype, and how they be regarded of 
all men, I ensure your Honour although I allow well 
thereof of their part, yet for that I have not been in- 
ferior to them, it doth in some part renew my griefs ; 
and rather wold I abyde the payne of a hundreth 
deathes to be rid owt of this misery, but that I am pre- 
served with hope that Her Majestie wyll spedly loke to 
the redresse of my povertie. It is, right honble., well 
known that my ancestors, Lords of Tyrconell, have 
assisted the Prince with a thousand men in his service ; 
and it is likewise known that I had been at this hour as 
hable as ever any of my ancestors were to serve the 
Queen's Majestie, if I had not been trayterously taken 
by Shane O'Nele, whose destruction I might easely by 
without any charges to the Queen, if her Majestie wold 
ones see me restored. Wherein I most humbly beseeche 
your Honour to be a mene, as ye have begon, that it may 
be with spede ; for that tyme dothe pase away, and I 
pray God long to contenew your Honour in all pros- 
perity."— {Original* & P. O.] Calvagh O'Donnell 
was opposed by his brother Hugh, whom O'Neill 
supported. Soon after his return home he died 
of a fall from his horse, 26th October, 1666. He was 
succeeded by his brother. The Irish Lords who kept 
such " port in London were Ormond, Desmond, Mao- 
Carthy-more, and O'Sullivan-Beare. The three latter 
were conducted through England by Sir Nicholas 
Heron,— [5. P. 0. t 25th April, 1565.} 

13. " The three grand Captayns of GaUoglas" — The 
map of Ireland engraved in the third volume of 
the State Papers from one made in 1667 by John 
Goghe, (the Limerick Schoolmaster, ouoted bv Cam- 
den; places "Mac Swyny banigh/' "Mac Swyny ne 
toch," and " Mac Swyny Fanid," in the north of Done- 
gal. It also depicts them in a curious manner, by 
pourtraying three galloglasses in armour, to represent 
the three septs. These figures are clad in shirts of 
mail, helmetted, and holding the formidable battle- 
axe or "sparine,** which, according to Carobrensis, 
was in use among the Northmen or Ost-men. Ed- 
mond Spenser vainly derives the Mac-Swynes from 
the De Veres of England ; but the authority of a 
more modern poet (whose antiquarian knowledge was 
as accurate as his genius was romantic) is to be pre- 
ferred — that of Sir "Walter Seott — who, in "Marmion** 
has clothed and armed the Highland host in the exact 
spirit of research ;— 



" The Isles-men carried at their backs 
The ancient Danish battle-axe." 
Here we have the true origin of the gallo-glass. Sweyn 
is a Danish Christian name. The surname still lingers in 
the Isles. Dr. Johnson visited a " Mr. M c Swyne" when in 
Coll. Although the word <( Scotici" stands tor those re- 
doubtable mercenaries in all the treaties made with the 
Irish chieftains by Lord Leonard Gray, and although 
Ireland, (as Macbeth says of " the merciless Mac 
Donell")— 
"From the Western Isles, of kernes and galloglassea 
was supplied,"— 
yet their cunabulum was "unquestionably either Den- 
mark or Norway, from whence the entire sea-coasts of 
Great Britain and Ireland were peopled. 

14. Maguire. — He died 29th Sept. 1366, " in the 
army of the Lord Justice, after having been banished 
from his country by O'Neill." — [Four Masters.} 

15. Ostaige ^Vhenever the Ard-righ of several septs 

suspected the fealty of one of his Oir-righs, or subordinate 
*' kings," he compelled him to "put in pledges." The 
hostages were generally young men of birth and pro- 
mise, and their lives stood as forfeit. Similar securi- 
ties were frequently demanded by the viceroys ; and 
the unfortunate youths selected were detained in Dub- 
lin Castle, until they were either relieved or effected 
their escape. 

16. The rebelwith all his power. — Shane ON eilV s strength* 
— A noted pirate, Thomas Phettiplace, who in the course 
of his piracies in the British seas had become intimately 
acquainted with O'NeuTs country, was taken prisoner 
at this time, and while awaiting his execution drew 
up an accurate description of *' O'NelTs strength," 
for the information of government. [MS* S. P. 0. 
16th May, 1567.] He states that " Shane O'Neill's 
power and strength, and safe-keeping of him in his 
country, does not consist in his number of men, which 
is but a handful (if I may say so) of rascalls, but in his 
crafty slights, by which he covereth himself in the pri- 
vities of his country, with his create, (herds of cattle,) 
when his country is attempted. His trust and safety 
dependeth not in the noblest of his men, nor on his 
kinsmen and brothers, but upon his foster-brothers, the 
O'Donnellys, who are three hundred gentlemen, to whom 
he hath given livings and countries. But five or six of 
the best of them knoweth his privities (hiding places). 
The noblest man of his country, and hio very warriour 
indeed, is Turlogh Lenough, one that is of the greatest 
force, and next like to be O'Neill. For the secret safe- 
keeping of his person it is too long to rehearse/' When 
Phettiplace was in Tyrone he observed but few English- 
men in the rebel's service; those that he had were in charge 
of his cannon. " For castles he trusteth no point there- 
unto for his safety, as appeareth by the razing of the 
strongest castles of all his country. The fortification 
that he only dependeth on is in certain fresh-water 
loughes, to which there can come neither ship nor boat 
to approach them. It is thought that in the said forti- 
fied islands lyeth all his plate, which is much, money, 
prisoners, and gages. These islands have in war s 
tofore been attempted, and now of late again by the 
Lord Deputy, Sir Henry Sidney, but, for want of means 
of safe conduct upon the water, hath not prevailed." 
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The pirate then proposes that a vessel with twenty- 
four oars, carrying one hundred men, and armed with 
brass guns, be placed on Lough Neagh, to attack the 
strongest island. The number and description of cannon 
which O'Neill had purchased from the Trench, Spanish, 
and English ships that traded to the northern coasts 
are then stated : — " For ammunition of powder he hath 
that made in his country as good as need be, and for 
harquebusses, skulls, and shirts of mail, he was and is 
furnished by Spaniards, and Frenchmen, yea, and by 
Englishmen." Phettiplace had never seen the insurgent 
chieftain " with his whole power in the field, but by re- 
port he had 200 harquebusiers, 400 horsemen, 1,500 
galloglasses, and 2,000 kerne, and other raskale of his 
country.'' Besides this native force he retained 800 
" redshanks'' from the out-isles of Scotland, with their 
leader M e Lean, who had brought his wife with him; 
their daughter being " O'Donnel's wife, that was 
Countess of Argyle, whom O'Neil toke prisoner, and at 
this day .keeps, who (says the writer) X think is and will 
be, O'Donnel being now dead, a great friend and sup- 
port to O'Neill." The pirate concludes by drawing the 
following lively picture of the way in which the politic 
chief had won the hearts of his people, and of the manner 
in which the hostile campaigns of the English army were 
foiled by the advantage which the nature of the coun- 
try afforded for avoiding a general engagement and sus- 
taining a guerilla warfare. 

" His natural country condition is aptest of any noble- 
man in Ireland zealously to draw the hearts of a num- 
ber of such barbarous people together ; and in such sort 
he behaveth himself in their country guise, that they 
fiat profess obedience to Her Majesty, if their hearts 
were truly sought, the best part would be found O'Neill's. 
His quality in warlike might Indeed is little in him at 
all, for when the Lord Deptuty attempteth his country, 
his natural warlike guise is not to be at home, but his 
country waste ; for as soon as he heareth of the Lord 
Deputy coming towards his country, he divideth his 
people and create into the strengths of his country, that 
is in his bogges, woodes, passes, and islands. He 
knoweth the provision of the Lord Deputy and his force, 
yea and which way he will pass, as well within four- 
and-twenty hours as if he were in Dublin at the setting 
forth of the said journey, and how many days he is ap- 
pointed to tarry in his country. Accordingly he pro- 
videth to keep him covertly with his create in his fast- 
ness, lying himself lurking with two or three hundred 
horsemen, seeking what means he can to damage some 
wing or tail of the Lord Deputy's. And when the Lord 
Deputy returneth, then O'Neill is at home, and followeth 
him homewards, doing what exploits he may." 

17. An oulde church made into a new Fort- — Berry. — 
This conversion of the abbey church into a fort and 
magazine gave high offence. O'Sullivan tells the 
tale how a large and hairy wolf caused the explosion 
which followed. He also says Calvagh O'Donnell de- 
served his sudden death richly for having assisted the 
heretics to profane the mon&tsery. L'Abbe Mao 
Geoghegan is mistaken in saying St. Columbkill's 
church was thus profaned. A tall timber-work church 
dedicated to the saint was standing in 1608. 



18. Homage Derived from homme and agir, and im- 
plying to do feudal man-service for the fief, feud, or 
fee of land by which such service was retained. O'Don- 
nell became the Queen's subject by doing homage, and 
liable to forfeit for treason. The English held that his, 
country would be liable to forfeiture : but the Gaels 
maintained with truth that the land did not belong to 
the chief of a clan. This formed the great distinction. 
between feudalism and tanistry. "When fee-holders re- 
belled, their King resumed their fiefs. But an Ard- 
High of chieftains had no such hold upon them. 

19. Everie general ostinge. — Hastings, — the grand 
" rising-out" or musters and excursive expeditions of the 
King"s " host" of men bound by feudal tenure to do mili- 
tary service. These warlike arrays were summoned by 
proclamation. The hill of Tarah was often selected for 
the display of the royal banner. A hosting against the 
Northern Irish in 1566 is described in the first volume 
of this Journal. As these great hostile excursions 
were generally directed against the Gaelic chiefs, 
it was found almost impossible to prevail on indepen- 
dent lords, whether Irish or Anglo-Irish, to join them ; 
and hence the stress laid in the text on O'Donnell's 
agreement to attend them. 

20. Mountayne of Curiae The Curlews.— The governor 

of Connaught, at the head of 2,000 men, suffered agreat 
defeat in 1599 in this " most dangerous passage" through 
these mountains. See the " Brief Relation" of it in the 2d 
vol. of Tracts published by the Irish Arch«eoV>gical So- 
ciety. 

21. Outlaws. — There were " ancient outlawes" in other 
wild fastnesses in Ireland besides Ganan bane. In 1544 
the Lord Deputy tells Henry VIII. of aremote wilderness 
on the Shannon which was the resort of a sept " o£ 
theffes and outlawes, called properly the Olde Evill 
Children; by reason whereof few or none of your Grace's 
subjects could travel between Limerick and Waterford.' ' 
iPrinted S. P.] There is an entry concerning this tribe 
of evil-doers (who resemble "the Children of the Mist" 
in the "Legend of Montrose") in the Exchequer Boll, 
23 Eliz., in which they are styled *' the county Limerick 
Thieves called the Old Children." Knock-an-Garrane 
bane, " the hill of the white horse," is the name of a hill 
situate about a mile to the north of Clambridge. 

22. Lady Mary Sidney.— Campion, writing in 1571, 
states that while Sir Henry was in England, 
Drogheda was in hazard to be taken, but that 
Lady Mary Sidney, who was then in the town, 
sent for troops to the metropolis, on which the 
mayor of Dublin, Sir William Sarsfield, marched north- 
ward "with a chosen band of goodly young citizens," 
and relieved the place. The lady's grateful husband 
knighted the mayor for this acceptable service. — 
O'Neill would as soon have carried off the wife of the 
viceroy as the dowager countess of Argyle. 

23. "I knowe he dyned."— Spies.— It is complained of 
in a despatch 30th Jan. 1562-3, that no affair was delibe- 
rated in Council in Dublin, but O'Neill knew of it be- 
fore the matter was concluded. He had many friends 
in the metropolis, and moreover frequently sent mes- 
sengers thither as spies. Old Sir Turlough Luineach 
used to complain that he could not have a carouse of 
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sack but it was known in Dublin in four-and-twenty 
hours. 

24. Swearing by O'Neill's hand had no reference to 
the armorial cognizance of O'Neill ; for it was a common 
Gaelic custom to swear by the hand of the chief, bpen- 
ser observes that the Scythians used to swear by their 
king's haud. and that the Irish used in his time the same 
oath; to forswear which they hold more criminal than 
any other. A fine of 100s. was levied by the Lords Power 
of Curraghmore upon many of their followers against 
whom perjury was proved after swearing by their hand. 

Dr Petrie is now in possession oi the "BachallMura' 
on which O'Neill was sworn. . 

25. Messengm.- Shane O'Neill acquaints the Lord 
Deputy in one of his letters that, having read his lord- 
ship's complaint against one of his messengers, he has 
put the man to torture cum diversis torqutdibus, and cut 
off his ear besides. . ... _. 

26. Ragged Staff.— The cognizance of the Sidneys. 
It; seems to have been emblazoned on the lord 
deputy's pensel or pennon, which the Celtic messenger 
called a red Bratach, i.e. banner. 

27. Thomas Butler, 10th and great Earl of Ormond.— 
The potent influence of two leading factions in the 
English court governed the politics of •Ireland. This 
earl, the principal of the Irish nobility, was attached 
to Lord Sussex's party. Sidney was closely allied to 
the earl of Leicester, the head of the most powerful 
side ; so that the viceroy was strongly opposed to lord 
Ormond. The chief Butlers of Ireland had long been as 
conspicuous for their loyalty as the lords of the Mun- 
Ster Geraldines were notorious for rebellious indepen- 
dence. Ormond boasts with truth, in one of his latest 
letters, of the unspotted fidelity of his ancient 
house. It would be difficult to say how far the per- 
sonal enmity between the 10th Ormond and 16th Des- 
mond, added to the hereditary feud between their 
houses, unjustly influenced Ormond's conduct : — but 
there is little doubt that his vindictive proceedings were 
the main cause of Desmond's ruin. His mother had 
married again, to this very Desmond ; so that these 
noblemen stood to each other in the close relation of 
step-father and step-son. The lady being heir-general of 
a previous earl of Desmond, herson claimed certainrich 
manors, part of the Desmonian estate, in her right ; 
and, indeed, sometimes challenged the very title and 
earldom, to strengthen his right to which her last 
husband had married her. These manors, Clon- 
mel Kilshielan, and Kilfeacle. were seized by Ormond, 
who also detaintd the " thirds" or jointure due to his 
step-father in right of his wife as dowager countess 
of Ormond. Such grievances were some only of the 
many which formed the casus belli. 

About this time, (1566, July 6) Desmond complains 
bitterly to Sidney of his " enemy ," — who, when the in- 
tractable Geraldine broke into or en revolt, was chosen 
to take the field against him, and exhibited surpassing 
activity until he was able to announce the death of the 
miserable man. 

28 Sir Warham St Leger, — son and heir of Sir Anthony 
St. Leger, a Kentish knight and first cousin of the Queen, 
through Mary Boleyn. Having parted with the greater 
part of his estates in England, he sought his fortune in 
VOL. III. 



Ireland, under the favour of Sidney, who obtained him 
the presidency of Munster, in 1566. He writes r to Sir 
Henry on the 3d July, describing his meeting at Lough- 
kirr with the Earl of Desmond, of whom he says— 
" my fear in him is that he is of such couradge, as rather 
than he would endure that the Erie of Ormond should 
take advantage of him, he will give the adventure of 
more ;"— adding,'," in my simple judgement it were a 
perillous thing to put him to desperation ;" and conclud- 
ing by advising that the controversy es between him 
and the Earl of Ormond must be put to an end. [& P. 
ft] Sir Warham united to his duties as governor of 
Munster the cares incident to the introduction of colo- 
nies of English — an undertaking certain to excite the 
jealousy of the Irish Lords. Sir K. Grenville and St. 
Leger, introduced considerable settlements into the 
shire ot Cork ; the latter taking a lease of the barony 
of Kerrycurrihy from the earl of Desmond, at a rent 
of £100 a year. [1568. S. P. O.) The celebrated 
James Fitz-Maurice claimed hereditary right to' this 
fertile tract of country, the loss of which was the origin 
of his insurrection. Again, tenancy of a military pre- 
sident to a chieflain lord was fraught with evil. When- 
ever the Saxon farmers of the colony were plundered 
by " loose swordsmen and wild thieves" from Desmond 
their satrap landlord insisted on considering the Earl re- 
sponsible, as chief over that country. Powerfully sup- 
ported at court, and governor of the province, the Eng- 
lish knight proved too strong at last for the rash Irish 
earl. Desmond sealed his own fall in signing the lease 
of Kerrycurrihy. When he and his brother were sent 
prisoners across the sea in 1570, the custody of their 
persons was committed to St. Leger, and they became 
prisoners in his house in Southwark, or in his castle, 
Leeds, in Kent; but after keeping them for a year, he 
wrote to entreat they might be placed elsewhere, fearing 
" they might do him some injury." He afterwards 
hanged Desmond's second brother at Cork, and at 
length, on the earl's attainder, had the advantage of a 
free grant of Kerrycurrihy. 

29. Garrett, 16th Earl of Desmond, the ingens rebellious 
exemplar ol'Irish History. — Among the various grievanct s 
which kept " the oulde cancrid faction" between Or- 
mond and Desmond quite alive, there was one of almost 
daily and nightly occurrence, most harassing in its na- 
ture, and as irremediable as unremitting. Ormond 
writes on one occasion, (when leaving Kilkenny for 
England,) desiring the Lord Lieutenant " to cause the 
Erie of Desmond to answer lor Piers Grace and his 
brother Oliver, with their retinue, and to undertake they 
shall do" says he "my country no harm now in my ab- 
sence." — " I am sure ' he remarks " they will take the 
best pledges (plunder) they can of my men. This I 
know is their meaning ; and they have the company of 
the Mores for their ayd therein. Therefore, good my 
lord, let my Lord Desmond stand charged for anything 
they shalldo duringmyne absence ; for the world knoweth 
they do nothing but by his advice and maintainaunce." 
The tenants of either Earl were constantly despoiled 
by the predatory inhabitants of the other's country. . 
Nocturnal robberies and diurnal incursions were made 
by marauders, who, as they had, like " Donald Bean 
Lean," liberty of wood and water in their chieftains' 
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territories, were therefore deemed by either earl to be 
Tinder the rule of his noble enemy, and to have done 
these deeds at his instigation. Whenever soma band of 
uncontrollable duine wasaU — " horsemen" and " swords- 
men," from Connilogh, made a raid into the barony of 
Ormond, or even when a crafty thief from Sliav-luaehra 
stole a eow from some bodagh who owned the Chief 
Butler of Ireland for landlord, much blame was laid on 
the ''Lord of the Liberty" of Kerry, Equally would 
that nobleman anathematize whenever he heard of his 
own tenants having suffered heavy reprisals from the 
Tipperary men. 

Sir Henry Sidney describes the wasted state of Mun- 
sterat this period as surpafsmgany desolation produced 
in any other countries by the wars of the greatest 
princes. [Collins, I., 24.] He writes to Lord Leicester, 
1 st March, 1566 :— " A man may now ride 30 or 40 miles 
and find no house standing, nor any manurance" (ma- 
nual labouring) " of the earth, which (Munster) I have 
known as well inhabited as many counties are in Eng- 
land." [S. -P. 0.] 

The accidental conflict which took place at Affane, 
near Dromana, between the two earls, occurred two 
years previous to the time referred to in the text. The 
numbers of the force engaged in that skirmish are gene- 
rally exaggerated. In the depositions taken after the 
affair, the victor declares he had but 400 men ; while 
the discomfitted lord reckons his own force at 176 men, 
besides " stragglers," forming, he says, his usual train 
or retinue. The so-called train appears, however, to 
have been of a strong military tendency, according to 
the deposition of Sir Maurice Fitz Gerald, at whose de- 
sire Ormond marched to Dromana to prevent the 
Geraldine chief from seizing the knight's cattle, and who 
reports the force under Desmond's banner as "eighty 
horse, and between three and four hundred galloglas and 
kerne, besides twice as many raskalls." 

After the overthrow at Affane, the captive earl was 
taken to London, whither also his enemy proceeded. 
Queen Elizabeth endeavoured in vain to appease them. 
In 1565 she wrote with her own hand to Sidney, con- 
cerning ''the contentious quarrell betwine the two 
Irische Irells,*' confessing she had managed it but par- 
tially and slenderly ; and cautioning her viceroy in these 
words : — " Suffer not that Desmond's devising dedes, 
far wide from promised wordes, make you trust to other 
pledge than either himself or John, for gaige. He hathe 
so well performed his Inglesche vowes that I warneyou 
trust him no longer than you see one of them," These 
pregnant passages also occur in Her Majesty's letter. 
" I pray God that your old straying shepe, late, as you 
say, returned into fold, were not her wnlly garment 
upon her wolvy bak." — " If I had not espied, thogh very 
late, Leger de main used in thes causes, I had never 
plaid my part." [Collins' Letters, p. 7, corrected by colla- 
tion with original.'] 

In arresting the Earl at Killmallocfc, (as in the text) 
Sidney acted upon the serviceable advice given him by 
Queen. 

Lord Desmond is characterized by the discerning vice- 
roy as a man void both of judgment to govern and will 
to be ruled. Vain-glorious and utterly intractable, he 
was inflated by bis peculiar privileges and powers as 



earl of Desmond, lord palatine of Kerry, and chief of 
the Munster Geraldines. Even whilst led away captive, 
he swore roundly in the very presence of the viceroy 
that midsummer day should see him at the head of 
5,000 men. 

In 1569, Ormond obtained a letter from the Queen or- 
dering Desmond to pay him and his tenants £60,000 res- 
titution money ; and that without taking any notice of 
Desmond's counter- claim 1 Sidney comments thus 
upon this enormous award :— '* The earls whole inherit- 
ance will not answer it for these forty years to come :" — 
adding significantly " I would gladly be resolved whether 
it would not, be perilous to the state that the earl of Or- 
mond be not only earl of Ormond and Ossory, and Count 
Palatine of Tipperary, hut also earl of Desmond, aud 
Lord of the Liberty of Kerry ?" 

The value of Desmond's vast estate is probably de- 
termined in the calculation quoted above. Patrick Fin- 
glas, chief baron of the Exchequer, who therefore 
ought to have been agood accountant, estimated the rents 
and rights of " spending " of the Earl then living at 
£10,000 a year. Sir John Davies says Finglas wrote 
about the year 1529. [Discoverie, p. 237.] Thesixteenth 
earl's rents were found by survey made atter his attainder 
to be worth £7,039, .. 8, .. 7. [S. P. O.] Sir W. St Le- 
ger writes ( the same vear) that the Desmonds formerly 
enjoyed a revenue of 40,000 marks. Archbishop O'Daly 
names the 16th earl's revenue at 40,000 golden crowns. 
But O'Daly came of a poetic race, and also wrote 
to attract the Continent. Lord Chancellor Gerrard 
writes to Lord Burleigh, 13 June 1579, that he finds Des- 
mond's rents to be but small :— " for he liveth Irish-like," 
says the English chancellor,— by " coining and spend- 
ing," : i.e. quartering his soldiers on his inferior ten- 
ants and visiting his superior vassals, attended by a 
large retinue, staying with them until their provisions 
were spent.. The instructions dated Dec. 1584 for valu- 
ing the lands forfeited by the rebel earl and his adhe- 
rents, direct an estimate to be made of the yearly value 
of "the spending of the country, and such Kke profits, 
which were wont to be more beneficial to them than the 
revenue of their lands." [Desid. Curiam Hib. Vol. II. p.45] 

30. Macarty Reaght,, — Sir Donough McCarthy, — styled 
"Captain of Carbery," according to the form employed by 
Eiglish officials to designate a leader and lord of a clan 
and its country. He was "McCabthv Reach" (the son 
of McCarthy the Brown) the Gaelic title given to the righ 
of his sept. His family was the senior line of those nu- 
merous tribes of which Mac Cartaigh-More was ardrigk; 
but its members for some centuries had been deprived 
of the honour of being elected to that proud position, 
and doubtless for a special reason. The choice of the 
clan had long ago fallen, and afterwards rested, on 
heads of the tribe which dwelt around Lough-Lean, the 
last of whom was first and last Earl of Clan-Carthaigh 
or Clancare ; so that the title of head of the race was 
never enjoyed by any one of this discarded line, until 
the celebrated Florence, youngest son of M°Carthy- 
Beagh, and who had run away with and married the 
earl's heiress, was created Mac-Carthaigh-More by the 
imperious rebel Tyrone. The reason why this line was 
thus dethroned, may perhaps consist in the fact that its 
leaders had become tributary to the Earls of Desmond. 
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Anciently they had theirselves been Kings of Desmond ; 
but latterly they succumbed to the superior force of the 
Geraldine peers, who imposed on them " a most unjust 
and slavish impost called Earls beeves," which the in- 
habitants of Carbery continued to pay even in the 17th 
century. — [Note to Four Masters, anno 1558] " The un- 
reasonable tribute of three hundred (?) men of war, 
with certain beefs, from M c Carthy-reagh," are passed 
among the profits and powers of which it was proposed 
to deprive the over-weening 16th Desmond. [State 
Papers, dated 1568.] By another document of the same 
date it seems that two yearly rents were due to the 
Earls from these chiefs:— viz., £44 13s. 4d, and £26 
13s. 4d. However humiliating these tributes were, the 
Captain of Carbery could well afford to pay them, 
tor his extensive territory is said to have yielded richer 
chief-rents than any seigniory in Ireland, These rents 
as payable out of each cantred held by the Kenn fines, 
or heads of subordinate sliockts and claims, together with 
every duty-hog, and every bunn-gall, or foreign half- 
penny, due over the entire vast estate, are particularized 
in an inquest, anno 1626, taken after the demise of 
McCarthy-Reagh, and printed in the Miscellany of the 
Celtic Society. 

31. Sir John of Desmond,— Second brother of the 10th 
Earl. Sidney was always friendly to this knight, and 
considered him inclined to be loyal and peaceable. Yet, 
from an invitation addressed to him in September 1566, 
by Shane O'Neill to join him in rebellion, he must 
at that period have entertained some idea of revolt. 
Lord Chancellor Cusack writes to Secretary Cecil, in 
the previous month of March, of the '' good service of 
Johu of Desmond ;" and observes* " If he continue as he 
hath done, there came not of the house of Desmond this 
hundred years a to warder gentleman. [.ST. Jp m 0."\ At 
the time in the text the viceroy reported him to be "an 
humble subject and ready to serve her Majesty, were it 
against his own brother." [Collins, 20 April, 1567.] 
Even Lord Ormond declares, two years subsequently, 
that Sir John has assisted him against the earl. [S. P. 0.\ 

When Desmond was arrested at Kilmallock, " all the 
countries at his devotion were in an uproar, and ready 
to take up arms ;" and, upon a hint from their captive 
chief, armed men collected together in great numbers, 
by way of making a demonstration. At this dangerous 
crisis the Lord Deputy knighted the earl's second 
brother, and constituted him seneschal over the vast 
seignories of the earldom, adding to that office the omi- 
nous one of ** Captain,'' which implied that Sir John 
was to be deemed as appointed by the State to the tem- 
porary chieftaincy of the Desmonians. This precau- 
tionary step was taken to prevent them from electing or 
* v choosing an Earl or Captain, as their ancestors had 
done," and as they themselves subsequently did during 
the protracted incarceration of the earl and his brother, 
Sir John. 

32. Sir Thomas Cusack, — so often mentioned in terms of 
praise by Sidney, was son of Thomas C. of Cassington, 
in Meath, an ancient and distinguished Norman-Irish 
family, who were, in a manner, hereditary sheriffs and 
seneschals of that county, of which a very early de- 
scription has been left by one of them, and is still in 



MS. in T.CD. Sir Thomas was made Lord Chancellor 
in 1553. 

33. Sir Nicholas White, — was son of James 'White of 
Waterford. He was appointed Master of the Rolls in 
J 572, and was also seneschal of the county "Wexford. 
He is characterized in a State Paper : — '* a deep dissem- 
bler, greatly corrupt, and wilfully affected without re- 
gard to truth or equity." [Carew MS. 608 ] He died a 
prisoner in the Tower, anno 1593. 

34. Sir Dermod Mac Teige McCarthy of Muskfrry,—The 
" Mac-Carthy-More" who was knighted by the Lord 
Lieutenant Sussex, at Limerick, 26th June 1558, on the 
occasion of christening a son of the 15th Earl of Des- 
mond, was named "Sir Dermot M c Carte. [Sussex s 
Journal MS.] The viceroy presented the young knight 
with *■ a chain of gold and a payre of guilt spurres," — 
"Whereupon, continues the chronicler (Athlone Pour- 
suivant) " Wolster" (the Ulster king of arms) ''and mee 
sett on the said Sir Dermot, and he gave unto mee for 
my fee a double ducket of gold." Any modern Seanachie 
wlio could unravel the succession of Mac-Carthaigh-Morc, 
and decide whether this Sir Dermot was entitled to be 
so styled, would deserve as liberal a fee as the chief gave 
the herald. Sir Dermod Mac Teige was more than 
chief of one Muskerry sept ot the great Clan Carthy : — 
he was feudal lord of Muskerry ; a status of which there 
were then few instances among the Gaelic race After 
his decease his son and " heir'' Cormack, set forth his 
claim as heir to that lordship, ina remarkable document 
dated 1582. [S. P. 0.] He states that Edward IV. 
granted a charter of denizenation to Cormack Mac Teige 
McCartie; to whom Henry VIII. granted a similar char- 
ter; and another to his son, Cormack Oge ; " by means 
of which deniz." he writes " the lands were held of the 
Crown, .and descended lineally from father to son, ac- 
cording to the laws of England, and not according to' 
Yrish customs." This statement is borne out in part 
by the following paragraph in a letter from Lord Surrey 
to Cardinal Wolsey, dated 1521. [Printed S. P.] 

'*A great capteyn of Irishmen," writes the lord- 
lieutenant, "called Cormoke Oge, dwelling nygh Cork, 
who is a sadd'' (sober) " wise man, and very desi- 
rous to become the kinges subgict as an Englyshman, 
offers to take his landes of the kyng ; but whate 
yerely rent he wol geeve, I am not certayne; de- 
syring also to bee made a Baron, and to come to Par- 
liamentes and Counsailes, hath shewed to me a charter 
graunted to his graundfather, by the Kinges noble pro- 
geny tours, under the Great Seale of England ; the very 
coppy wherof, at his request, I have sent now to your 
Grace, duely by me examyned, to the entent by your 
Grace's favours the same may bee confirmed by the 
Kinge's Grace which may encourage him to the better 
service. Suerly he is substanciall of his promyse, and 
without any sauf conduct hath come to me, tending his 
service and very willing to confourme him to the Englysh 
order." 

The claim advanced in 1582, by Cormack mac Dermot, 
of right to primogenitural succession under feudal tenure 
— so contrary to the native laws of gavelkind and tanis- 
try, was vehemently contested by the nearest male rela- 
tives to the claimant: his uncle, Sir Cormack (who is 
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highly eulogized by Sidney) had become, by the custom 
of tanistry, chief of the Muskerry sept, after his brother 
Sir Dermoid's death. After Sir Cormack's decease in 
1583, the whole sept were " at strife," according to the 
Four Masters, in supporting the pretensions of three • 
"would-be'' chiefs. The annalists describe Sir Cor- 
mack as a man who possessed "most white-washed edi- 
fices, fine-built castles, and hereditary seats of any of the 
descendants of Eoghan-More." The dispute as to whe- 
ther an elected Tierna or a feudal inheritor was to be 
Lord of Muskerry, continued hot down to the end of the 
century, and even Lord Burleigh was appealed to. 
Cormack mac Dermod who was in possession, complains 
to the Minister (2d Maroh 1595-6) that Charles Cany 
(Sir C's son) is endeavouring to get Blarney manor from 
him on pretence of its having been forfeited to the Crown 
This latter claimant, iu setting forth his title, mentions 
that Blarney castle was built by (Teige McCarty, who 
died in 1565) his grandfather, who doubtless had been 
encouraged to erect this celebrated structure by the ex- 
pectation that it would descend to his son. An English 
knight, Sir Nicholas Browne, who wrote a " Discourse 
concerning the Province of Munster," dated 18th June, 
1597, and addressed to Lord Burleigh, gives au interest- 
ing account of the quarrels arising among the Clan 
Carthys of Muskerry, in consequence of the conflict of 
English and Irish laws. There has been, he says, 
" much murdering among themselves for their lands ; 
and, about three descents since, the right heir, which 
Is Teige Mao Owen, was put out of his inheritance by 
the ancestors of those men who are now in controversy 
for it.'' The knight observes that certain of the clai- 
mants *' have a right to have their shares on the country; '' 
because, says he " I see the order of the Irishry, (whose 
controversies are decided by their Brehons), is to give 
a living to every gentleman of the sept whose fathers or 
grandfathers were lords of the country. And 1 am 
prlvie that if Sir Cormack's son, Charles, would have 
yielded to have stood to the " order of the country" he 
might long ere this have had his portion to live on, which 
Cormack Mao Dermott hath sought at his hands ; but 
he standing on the excellent services of his father 
(which have been as many as any Irishman ever hath 
done, both in serving on the rebels, and in relieving her 
Majesty's soldiers) and relying on his patent, hath and 
doth refuse all country order, though they are at this in- 
stant offered him, and hopeth to be relieved by the 
Council here, according to the course of common law,** 
This passage, so curiously illustrative of tanistic law, is 
printed in '' Lake Lore, au Antiquarian Guide to KU- 
larney," 1853. 



35. Thomas Fill Maurice, Baron of Lixnaw, who was 
knighted by Sidney in 1567. {.Carew MS. 600] The 
territorial title of Lixnaw was one of the Lords of Fitz 
Maurice, otherwise called Lords Kerry, a branch of the 
great Geraldine family, and ancestors of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne. The Dominus de Kerry is said to be de stirpe 
Regmondi de la Gros, in a roll of parliament dated 1541. 
[& -P.] According to the chronicler Hooker, who wrote 
on the authority of the statesman, general, and Seanachie 
Sir George Carew, the ancestors of the barons of Lix- 
naw were seneschals to the Lords Carew, acting as 
lieutenants over the Munster estates of the latter when 
they were absentees at Carew in Pembrokeshire. The 
chronicler tells a legend that Fitz Maurice, watching his 
opportunity, slew the Lord of Carew, when at dinner 
at a table, in Lixnaw house, which was then still shown, 
(although the murder occurred in the 14th century) and 
then usurped the estate. There was a controversy in 
1615 between the Barons of Kerry and Slane, which 
contains several points of interest. The original is in 
Carew MS. No. 600, and some other curious documents 
connected with the ease have recently been printed in 
" Lake Lore, an Antiquarian Guide to Killarney." 

The barons of Lixnaw were hereditary marshals of 
the Earls of Desmond's castle. IS. P. 1589], and 
paid them a yearly rent of £80 [S. P. 1568 ] 

These earls, who were Lords palatine of Kerry, had 
thus a chiefship over the baron of Kerry. This latter 
house had become thoroughly Anglo-Gaelic ; assumed 
the cognomen of Mac- Maurice, and their sept and coun- 
try were called Clanmaurice It would seem they 
really were a branch of the Kildare Geraldines ; for 
they paid that house a rent of 240 marks and six score 
beeves out of Claimaurice. [S Papers, 1576.] 

There was old hatred between the Palatines and the 
Barons of Kerry. "In 1339 the Earl of Desmond com- 
mitted Lord Kerry and his son and heir to prison, for 
making war against him, and kept them at strcight 
dyett till he was starved to death." By indenture dated 
9th Henry IV., the seventh Earl of Desmond, and 
seventh baron of Kerry, made a compact of peace, and 
the latter and his whole people were henceforth to be 
answerable to the Earl, his heirs and assigns, (Col. Pat. 
James 1.) The Desmond of Henry the Fifth's days bore 
" an ancient mated malice towards the house of Mac- 
Morris,'' and continually attempted to deprive its lord of 
his honours and lands;' for in "his greatness he scorned 
that any should have denomination out of his territories : 
so he wrought by all meanes to procure the lord of 
Kerry to be called lord of Lixnawe." [Carew MS. 600.] 



[Errata— Two note references are omitted in the text ; viz., 34. after " Sir Dermod MacTeage of Muskrye," and 
35, after " Lexnawe," both at foot of page 42.] 



SIR HENEY SIDNEY'S MEMOIR OF HIS GOVERNMENT OF IRELAND. 



("Continued from Page 44.) 



Resuming our introductory commentary on the interesting retrospect given by Sidney of the three 
periods during which he carried on the government of Ireland, his narrative may be taken np from 
the time he went to England, after he had, by procuring the dispatch of the outlawed " arch-rebel," 
Shane O'Neill, terminated the long war in the north, and by boldly apprehending and incarcerating 
the turbulent Desmond, opened some prospect of quiet in the south. These important coups d'etat 
made the viceroy's arrival at Court a species of triumph. He brought with him several principal 
chieftains, Hugh O'Neill — the young baron of Dungannon, and future " arch-traitor" — Tyrone, Sir 
William O'Carroll, Sir Donald O'Conor, and others. At the time he arrived in London Queen 
Elizabeth was at Hampton Court, and he proceeded thither, attended by a traia of 200 gentlemen ; 
the Queen as he was approaching happened to be looking out of a window in the palace, and was 
surprised at the sight of so numerous a cavalcade, until she was told who it was that came thus grandly 
escorted : — " And well enough he may," she remarked, " for he holds two of the best offices in my 
kingdom ;" — alluding to the viceroyalty of Ireland and presidency of Wales. Though well received 
by her majesty, he was presently mortified by the envious speeches of Sussex's and Ormond's party, 
who tauntingly told him that, in sooth, "the scuffle in Ulster was not worthy to be called a war," 
for the principal rebel was but a beggarly outlaw of no force, and, after all, killed more by chance 
than design. 1 The Privy Council, however, had shown, they knew well the political weight of the 
blow which struck down Shane an-Diomais, having declared'that the "very report to the world of 
the extirpation of an O'Neill was of no small importance." 2 His fate terrified all the rebellious, 
and deterred them for a time from inciting Spain, France, Scotland, and Rome to aid their treason- 
able designs. They had looked to be led by " the great O'Neill," who commanded the north, 
was "the only strong man in Ireland," (as Sidney says in one of his letters), and was at one period 
considered " so strong and perilous" that the viceroy warned Cecil that unless he were speedily put 
down, the Queen would lose Ireland as her sister had lost Calais. 3 He had gained all Ulster 
by the sword, and it was his kingdom ; so much that for many years Englishmen dared 

i Collins, I., 83, and Memoir. a Letter of 1567. MS. 3 Collins, I., 12 
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not venture into the north by land, nor could they safely set foot on the shore, for 
O'Neill had made the largest province in Ireland his terra clausa. His force in the field some- 
times amounted to seven thousand men, 4 and, although he seldom hazarded a general engagement, he 
" slew in divers conflicts 3,500 soldiers and 300 Scots of Sidney's army." 5 And the cost to the 
crown of reducing him was fully equivalent to three millions sterling, 8 without taking into account 
the expenses sustained by the Bnglishry of the Pale in their military hostings, or their incalculable 
losses by rapine and havoo. The signal service which put an end to this Irish civil war was after- 
wards adduced to the lords of the council as a motive for selecting Sidney to re-assume the sword in 
Ireland, at a time of danger, when they were urged to send over the man " whom that country did 
above all men desire — whoso success against Shane O'Neill hath bine a terrour to the northern rebells, 
and whose experience of the hole government was able to make a short warre with easy conditions." 7 
Not only did loyalists desire the presence of this energetic viceroy, whose measures were prompt 
and decisive, but even wavering chieftains were ready to offer an allegiance under him they would 
notrendeTunder any other. During Desmond's revolt, from which the then O'Neill (Tnrlough Luineach) 
stood faintly aloof, one of the English commanders in the north 8 reported to the Seorefcary of State 
that the Ulster lord " has promised," if Sidney will resume the government, to " wait upon him," 
and " work that all Ireland shall be at the Queen's command." 

The Lord Deputy of Ireland and President of Wales having in his experience of two Celtic coun- 
tries, seen that feudal tenure was as productive of welfare and peace in the one, as tanistry and male- 
gavel were of intestine feuds and barbarous poverty, with their consequences — predatory habits, and 
their sequence, civil war, in the other — prevailed on a large number of chieftains to surrender their 
titles and tenures, and receive back patents granting them their lands as fiefs from the crown, de- 
scendible according to English common law. No one was better qualified to appreciate the para- 
mount value of this step towards social improvement than the learned attorney-general Davis, who 
emphatically terms Sidney's government " a course of reformation," and describes " the many monu- 
ments of a good governor left behind by him ;" — monuments consisting not in battlemented castles 
and town-walls, but in measures and changes, which being calculated to make the Erinach and 
Sassenach races one people under the same law, effected a surer conquest than the sword, and 
by giving security to property, produced evident and really glorious results. These measures 
may be succinctly rehearsed as : — reducing the Irish countries into shire ground, and placing sheriffs 
and other officers of the law in them ; abolishing chieftainships, and all their incident exactions and 
extortions, thereby " diminishing the greatness of the Irish lordes, and taking the dependency of 

4 Memoir,p. 39. 'Collins, I., 62. Dec. 1573. 

5 Dowline's Annals. Sir William Piers, Governor of Carrickfergus, to 
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their clansmen from them;" conferring estates of inheritance on those chieftains ; providing free- 
schools in every diocese ; and instituting provincial governments in Minister and Connaught. Sid- 
ney had also wished to place a president and council in Ulster, his attention having been specially 
drawn to the northern regions, and he hoped to bring those lawless districts within the pale of British, 
dominion, and make them a province of the crown. Many years after his death, and when this desirable 
purpose was at length fulfilled, his wishes were remembered and thus referred to by the viceroy, Lord 
BeltaBt, in a speech made on opening parliament, which was attended for the first time by represen- 
tatives from many new shires and boroughs in the province : — " How glad would Sir Henry Sidney 
have been to see this day, he that so much desired to reform Ulster, but could never perfectly 
perform it." 9 Any substantial civilization had been precluded by the rampancy of clanship, the 
non-existence of towns, and even of villages, and the impracticability of establishing co- 
lonies ; so that male-gavel and tanistry continued long to work their barbarizing results, 
the one, " so mincing and subdividing the Irish gentrie as to make them only fitt to 
execute the unruly comands of their lords,"io and the other incapacitating those lords from giving a 
farming, a d still more a building lease. The Earl of Tyrone, in the year he became " O'Neill," so 
far from building, Wnt al) the dwellings of his principal vassals, razed Dungannon castle and town 
to the ground, 11 and betook himself to the woods ; and it was not until 1618 that a sure pledge of 
reformation and power in West-Ulster was seen in the completion of the walls and gates of Derry. I2 
Sidney could indeed revert with reasonable pride to all his memorable achievements during his rule of 
a country he had governed in times of extreme convulsion, when, as he used to declare, his high station 
was " a miserable thraldom, "13 and that " he would rather be steward of Kenilworth than viceroy of 
Ireland." Those generously candid annalists, the Friars of Donegal, wrote of Sidney in terms of eulogy 
they did not aocord to any other governor ; — they styled him " a knight by title, nobleness, deed, and 
valour," and chronicled many of his acts of administration as valuable and praiseworthy, particularly 
recording his having abolished Goigny, Kernetty, and Bonaght, or the exaction, in effect, of 
free quarters for horse, foot, and galloglas, those grievous impositions on the tenant class by 
means of which every nobleman and chieftain maintained his little standing army. There were old sta- 
tutes against these exactions, and one design in putting them in force was to deprive the Earl of Ormond 
of his military power in Tipperary and Kilkenny, u but when Sir Edmond Butler, his second brother 
and lieutenant, was indicted for taking coigny and livery, the Earl prevailed on the Queen to cause a 
letter to be written to Sidney expressing " her misliking" 15 that the knight should have been ar- 
raigned "for a matter of eighteen pence," — a rebuke the "heaviness and bitterness" of which 

SDesid Curlosa Hib. 13 Collins, 15, and 208. 

io Sir William Parsons ; MS. "Collins, 13, and 17. 

11 Sir W. Russell's MS. Journal. ,5 Cecil to Sidney, June, 1535. 

i* Finished ia May, 1618, by Peter Benson, Esq., MS. 
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much distressed the receiver, who explained in reply that Sir Edmond was only one of many 
indicted for the Bame offence. w Ormond himself wished the abolition of these exactions, but 
the times were not ripe for substituting money rents for ancient customary services ; nor were 
they so even in the days of Spenser, who notices the impossibility of obtaining lodging and 
food. The enforcement of the law against coigny and livery was hailed with gratitude by the 
country people, who were "so overjoyed," writes a Waterford squire jj in a letter to Se- 
cretary Cecil, praising the lord deputy for abolishing the extortionate and belligerent custom, 
"that they had fallen to play and pastime on holidays that the like had never been seen be- 
fore." Such was the effect on the letting value of property that land which had hitherto 
" yielded but a groat," writes the Waterford landlord, " is now let for twelve pence," and according 
to another correspondent " one acre is now thought more of than ten before." This latter instanoe 
of rising prosperity is reported from the shire of Kilkenny, a country that had long groaned 
under the burden of Ormond'a troops of horse, kerne, and mercenaries, for whose maintenance 
that great nobleman had no other means than these customary charges on his tenantry, which 
therefore he was unprepared to relinquish, and his consequent opposition is thus commented 
on in another letter of the day, addressed to Secretary Knollys by an English offieeri g ' at; Kil- 
kenny :— 

" Ye wolde not beleve what great joye is here among the Commons for putting away of Coyny and Lyvery, and how 
moch they pray for Her Majesty, and be redy to unbrace and obey her lawea. Some of those that have lived by it 
daylie report it shall come uppagaynby my Lord of Ormond's suit made to the Queen. God forbyd that that nobla 
man, whom I love and honor so muche, should be the auctor of so synfull a dede, by which a great part of his owno 
landes hath been hitherto wasted, and begyn now to be inhabited and yelde him rent." 

Kemarkable evidence of the popular belief in the equity of Sir Henry Sidney appears in the singu- 
lar assertion of the Donegal annalists that he " banished to Eogland the Earl of Essex, who had 
invaded Ulster, and had acted treacherously towards Con O'Donnell and Brian O'Neill." This 
banishment, as the annalists assert, took place in 1575, and they subsequently write, under the 
year following, that the Earl, notwithstanding he had been expelled by the Lord Justice, returned 
as governor of the province. Although the entire statement is erroneous, it shows there was a tra- 
ditional belief that Sidney both condemned the attempt made by Essex to conquer the Irish for bis 
particular profit, and visited his perfidy towards their chieftains with punishment. " Essex's general 
enterprise for Ulster," as that adventurous expedition is termed in the Memoir, was regarded by the 
Milesian lords as a piratic invasion ; for, having only been accustomed to be made war on by the crown 
through the regular official channel of the Deputy, they refused to believe the Earl had any commission 

'« Collins. 17. i» Sir Thomas Masterson, 10 Aug. 1£67. 
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or authority for his proceedings, and were indignant that a private person should adventure from Eng- 
land to despoil them of their territories and subjugate the inhabitants as a speculation. As Essex 
himself wrote at the time, the Irish did " not so much repyne and grudge to become subjects, as to 
become subject to a subject." 19 The refractory would have suffered the extremity of subjection had 
the following strange and un-English proposition, made by the Earl in his first formal " Offers for 
inhabiting the North of Ireland," 20 been acceded to by Queen Elizabeth : — 

" XXI. Item. He to have aucthoritie to make slaves, and to chayne into any ship or gallie all or any such of 
the Irish or Scottish Irish as shall be condemned of treason or felony within the circuit abovesaid, for the better 
furtherance of his interprices and furnishing of his shipping " 

It was not the opposition, however, of lord deputy Sidney, but of his brother-in-law, lord justice 
Fitzwilliam, 21 that, combined with the secret influence of Leicester, compelled the unprospering 
Essex to resign, in 1574, his nominal government. In the ensuing year he had no better prospect 
than to live obscurely, as he declares, "in a corner of Ulster" he had hired for money; and, when 
disappointed of expected support from the crown, thoroughly thwarted by difficulties raised by his 
enemies, and utterly discouraged by the failure of a costly undertaking on which fortune and fame had 
been staked and lost, the broken-spirited man went to England for a few months, and then returned 
to Dublin, but only to meet an early and painful death, caused, if common report deserves credit, 
by poison administered at Leicester's instigation. Sir Henry Sidney held the chivalrous but unfor- 
tunate Walter Devereux in marked esteem, and deemed his " plot for the reformation of the North" 2 ''' 
judiciously planned and bravely attempted. Secretary Walsingham was also a staunch friend to the 
bold enterprise. But it appears by the Memoir, which is addressed to the Secretary of State, that 
the failure of this promising scheme of conquest and colonization was caused by certain rash proceed- 
ings of Essex and his followers, actions so reprehensible as to be denounced as " violent and intem- 
pestyne." The precipitate arrest of Sir Brian O'Neill is probably one of the proceedings referred to, 
and how far it was unjustifiable is difficult to judge from the conflicting allegations of friends and 
foes. According to the annalist Friars, "peace, sociality, and friendship were established" in the 
autumn of 1574 between the lord of Clannaboy and the British nobleman, to whom, be it observed, 
one half of that fertile country had been granted — "si rebelles submoverent." According to Essex, 
he received " sure information" that Sir Brian, who in the previous year, had revolted and joined 
himself with the Scots and Turlough Luineach, but subsequently offered to serve against tbem, 23 was 
ajiout to revolt again, and upon this intelligence the Earl came up from Dublin to the North. 
O'Neill, not suspecting his practices were known to Essex, met him at Belfast, to welcome him back 

HShirley's Farney, p. 50. K Letter of 1575. Shirle/s Farney, p. 63. 
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"after his dissembling manner," bringing his lady with him, " the more to blind" the Earl. 8 * It was 
perhaps on this oocasion that the hollow peace was " established," and that Sir Brian gave the grand 
feast, in Belfast castle probably, during which he was made prisoner. Essex, after consultation with 
his captains, ordered them to arrest the chief in the night, which was accordingly done — when 
in resisting, upwards of one hundred of O'Neill's followers were slain, and the next morning 
3,000 head of his cattle were seized as booty. 

One spot in the bright disk of Sidney's conduct appears in the following hint that he unduly 
favoured the extraordinary claim laid by an English comrade to certain lands in Ireland. A 
barony in the rich shire of Carlow, — Idrone, had in former days been owned by the lords 
Carew but was wrested from them in 1366 by the clan Kavanagh, by whom possession of the land was 
retained for two hundred years. During Sidney's government, Sir Peter Carew, whose property in 
England was dissipated, came over to prosecute his claim to this and other estates which his 
ancestors had similarly lost, and after some half-legal, half-military proceedings, compelled those 
in possession to relinquish part and compound for the remainder. In the transaction in ques- 
tion he was countenanced by the lord deputy, according to a local chronicler, the chancellor of 
Leighlin, who ends his detail of the affair with this significant memorandum : — " Sidney went to 
hauke et cetera." It seems also that his Excellency not only indulged in the pleasure of hawking 
over lands his old friend had wrung from mere Irishmen, but even allowed his animosity to 
the Earl of Ormond to lead him to fly Sir Peter at loftier game, having encouraged 26 him to seize 
another estate, which belonged to Sir Edmond Butler. The result may be read in the narra- 
tive. The enmity between Sidney and Ormond caused much difficulty to Queen Elizabeth, with 
whom this eminent nobleman was an especial and worthy favourite. Cecil in vain endeavoured 
to reconcile them, writing as early as 1566 to Sidney in praise of the earl's "loyalty and 
painfulness in all service," and reminding Sidney that her majesty's good opinion of Ormond 
" grew from the memory of his education with that holy young Solomon, king Edward VI." 26 
Protestant and loyal as the chief Butler was, there was no real danger in his ambition or ag- 
grandizement ; but his greatness and power were such as to enable him to thwart and em- 
barrass those viceroys to whose government he was opposed, and make them think him " too 
great for Ireland." 27 

s « Devereux's Lives of the Essexs, 89. «6 MS., S.P.O. 
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CONTINUATION OF MEMOIR OR NARRATIVE. 



But now agayne to my storye : — leaving Thomond and Conaght in good order and quiet, with a 
shorte refreshing of me and my men at home, I addressed myself north warde, to the prosecution of 
my former warres against the areh-rebell Shane O'Neile, whom I found, by reason of the former re- 
ported intermission, procured by the Earl of Ormond (upon what conceit I knowe not, or at least 
will not judge) to have gotten breath agayne, and of moch more strength, as well of Scottes as 
Irish, than I lefte of in January last before, when I advanced south ward ; and now was it the end 
of Aprill, when I eftsoons renued my warres with him. I placed myself and my forces as nere 
him as I could conveniently, and made as many invasions upon him as my men's bodies and horses 
might endure, I thank Almightie God verey little or nothing to our losse, and to his and his coun- 
treye's utter waste and ruyn. He (no longer being hable to make men of his owne, to make head 
against the smallest forrey that I could send into his countrey) practised with Alaster Oge Mac- 
Donnell, 36 an Irish Scott, and amonge them a graund capten, to serve him ; but as I writt to you 
before, upon the battayll fought at the fort of Deny, 37 the most of his mercenary Scottes left him, 
with whom and amonge the rest, this Alaster Oge was one. 

The honest, valiant and polletique Capten Piers, beinge before made by me Seneshall of Clan- 
deboy, according to my direction did deale so as the traytor's practice by some providence was pre- 
vented ; and whereas he looked for service at their handes against me, for service of me they killed 
him the 22nd day of June, 38 and I begann my warres with him the 22nd day of September before ; 
so the warres endured eight monethes, whereof thre I spent in Munster about the Earl of Ormond's 
causes as above rehersed; — and sent me his head pickled in a pipkin, and craved their reward, and, 
("as Ithinke if they be not lately satisfied) they do so still, as I know, not many yeres synee, in your 
presence, at the Council boord the forenamed Alyster Oge did, by his lettres and Captain Piers. 
Thus had I that unnaturall monster's head, but then I did and yet do feare that the old cancred 
bodie wherof sometyme it was head, I mean the lyniage and syrname o_f the O'Neles, will breede 
(Hidra fashion) more heades, and haply as ill or worse than he. Of this good successe I 
advertized her majesty and the lords of the privy council, and imediately (calling to me the 
most parte of the nobilitie of the English Pale, and the counsellors of that estate) with the 
army I went down into Ulster, as farre as the great water called by some the Black Water. 
There (ly' u g la camp) I had yeldod unto me all houldes or fast places that Shane O'Neile kept any 
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thing of price in ; more specially the pledges or prisoners (amongest whom was Thomas Vaughan, an 
honest valiant gentleman, and lieutenant of a company of horsemen) which he had taken, and did 
kepo of other landlords his neighbours, or his owne not the best trusted followers. Which pledges 
through harde keeping and famyne were in most pittifull and miserable case. Amonge those 
places that were delyvered me, an Hand (standing in Logh Eogh, by the country now called Hand- 
Sydney, which piece Shane thought to be of most strength of any that he had, and where he kept 
his plate, Jewells, and apparell) was one. 

To my campe there came Turlo Lenough, 3P who had been in Shane's lief Tanist of Tyrone, and 
yet by me made in these warres his enemy ; — he was by the people of that country chosen O'Nele, 
which title in trouth he accepted, being geaven him with the brutish ceremonies incident to the 
same. There came with him the principallest of all his syrname, and I had with me the yong» 
Baron of Dungannon, 40 Shane's eldest* 1 brother's sonne, whom I had bred in my house from a little 
boy, then verey poore of goodes, and full feblie trended. I then (in the presence and hearing of all 
that were in my campe, as well of them who came with me, as those that came with him, and all 
other the potentates and landlords of Ulster, rebuked him sharplie for takinge upon him the title 
of O'Neill afore Her Majesty's pleasure were knowen, affirming unto him that I would not confirms 
the same, but would write to her Highnea to nobilitate him, with title and degree of higher honour 
and dignitie, which he seemed reverently to accept, and willingly to expect her Majesty's resolution. 
I then sett downe in forme of articles certayn covenants brieflie, and (as farre as I can remember) these 
as followeth. That he should not take upon him the name of O'Neill till Her Majesty's pleasure 
were knowen ; that ho should disclayme any superioritie, rent or service taken before by Shane, or 
any of his auncestors, over or of any of those landlords which were comonly termed his Uriaghes, the 
which are before recited, and that he should ceasse to exact other rent or service, or other buying * 2 
(as they call it there) of the country called the Route, or Mao G-willin's country, which descended 
of the Welsh name Llewelin ;*' nor of the Glynns, then and now possessed by Scotts, but of right 
ought to have bene the lands of the Barons Missett, ** being English ; nor of Clandeboy, the lands 
of a lynage of the O'Neills ; nor of the two Ardes, the more and lesse, being the possession of the 
Lord Savage and other gentlemen, and freehoulders of English syrname ; nor of the country of 
Lecale, the possessions of the Earl of Kildare, Russell, and other gentlemen of English race ; nor of 
the Duffryn, being the landes of the Whites, an English lyniage ; nor of the landes of the late abbey 
of the Newrie ; nor of the lordship of Murne and Green Castcll ; nor of the lordship of Cowle, Car- 
lingford, and Omath, being the lands and possessions of Sir Nicholas Bagenal, knight ; 45 nor entertayne 
any Scottes, 46 either borne in the Glynnes or in Scotland, without speciall license of the governor for 
the tyme being. Then I descended with him into the consideration of his owne countrey of Tyrone, 
meaning indeed the dissipation of the same ; and appointed unto him all the landes beneth or by north 
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the blaok water, with the service of Oehane, Maclean, (O'Donnelly) Oequyn, and two other 
landlords of like rank as the meanest of ,the last beforenamed, whose names I have now forgotten ■ 
and to beare the title of prineipall of his syraame. I appointed unto Turlo Brasylogh the 
landes called Clanbrassayl ; this Turlo was the sonne of the eldest sonne of Ohon, first Earl 
of Tyrone. Then slotted I to Hugh, baron of Dungannon, and of right ought to be Earl 
of Tyrone, all the landes called the O'Neill's lands, « the verey first and most auncient 
possession of the O'Neills, lying above and by south the great water. I exempted him from taking 
any exaction ** upon any of the landes of the Church of Armagh, ** or any member of the same ; 
to all which covenants he agreed, to the great rejoycing and contentment of all the proprietaries of 
that provynce. Saving some particular and peculiar followers of his owne, who moch repined that 
the great and regall estate of the O'Neill (as they domed it) should be so broken and dismembered. 

Then dealt I with O'Donnell and with Chon, who both were in my oampe ; whioh Chon S( * was eldest 
son to Callogh, eldest brother unto Hugh then and now O'Donnell, at that time lately dead, and 
nephew to Turlo Lenogh. This Ohon looked to be captain of the country, but the Bushops and 
other landlords of the same elected Sir Hugh to be O'Donnell. Whereupon there was great likeli- 
hood of great warres, which I quieted, establishing Hugh in the place of O'Donnell, and gave unto 
Chon the castells of Lippar andFynn, and the lands belonging to the same, being a good third part of all 
Tirconnell. I planted three garrisons in Clandeboy and the Glynnes, namely the good ould captain Wil- 
liam Piers, with a company of footmen, in the castle and town of Carregfergus ; the renowned soldier 
Captain Malbie with a company of horsemen in Belfast ; and the lustie yonge captain William Hor- 
sey in Glenarm in the Glynnes ; and a ward in Island Sydney under James Vaughan ; lastlie I made 
Alaster Oge and all his Seotts who killed Shane, and all other Scotts not born in Ireland, to depart 
the realm, and the rest born in Ireland and inhabiting the Glynnes offred to hould that country of 
her majesty by rent and service. All these things being agreed upon, engrossed, signed, sealed and 
delivered, I thought I had don a good worke to my sovereign and country, and to the people of that 
land. And sure in a good hour it was don, for it hath continued ever syns, and each landlord en- 
joyeth that possession I left him in, saving MacGuire, whom the Earl of Essex when he was General 
of Ulster gave to O'Neill, to hold of him by rent and service, as Shane before had ehalenged in the 
tyme of the deputation of Sir William Fitz William, which in my opinion was not well done. And 
thus leaving all parties as they seemed well-contented, and they and the whole province generally in 
quiet, I retorned to Dublin, where I caused these my acts to be registered and enrolled, and so I sup- 
pose they remayne of recorde at this day. 

[Note. — At this time I caused the ould ruinous Castel of Dublin sl to be reedified, and therein to 
be made the best lodging for the governor that is in Ireland.] 

But there I heard that the Earl of Ormond cessed not to persecute me with unjust and untrue in-: 
vol. m. » 
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formations, alledging that his people could have no justice, hut were still oppressed by Sir John of 
Desmond and the Desmonians ; and hearing also that it was resolved that for saving of charges, that 
I should abate my forces, and should not proceed in building of bridges, towns, and forts, when (in 
all true pollecie and expediencie) more charges should have been bestowed not only upon the workes 
last beforenamed, but likewise upon introduction of collonys of English and other loyal subjects, 
whereby a perpetuall inhabitation would have ensued, to the recompense as well of that which was 
spent, as for a yerely and continuall profitt by rent and service, and strength of the country against 
all forreyne invasion ; I then procured my revocation, being tired in bodie with my longe and most 
painfull travell, but more wearied in mynde, with the sharpe and bitter letters which I almost wekely 
received out of England by the procurement of the Earl of Ormond, condempning me for everie thing 
that was amisse in Munster, though I never so moeh busied nor sped so well in Ulster, and obtayned 
the same with great satisfaction and joye for my victorie of such an Arch-Eebcl and other my good 
adventures, and passed the seas attended on by O'Conor Sligo, captain of his country called Car- 
bery, O'Carroll, captain of his country called Elie O'Carroll, the baron of Dungannon, Patrick 
Fitz Maurice, 52 eldest son of the baron of Lexnawe, John O'Reilley, eldest son to O'Reilley, a great 
man, and of the province of Conaght aunciently, but adjoyning to the English Pale, captain of the 
country called Breni O'Reilley; and Ros Magochigan, eldest son to Magochigan, captain of his country 
called Kynaliagh. All these andmanyotherswent withmo at their owne suit, cheefly to behould the high 
majesty of our sacred Sovereign, and also in their own behalf and their fathers, to surrender unto her 
Highness' hands all their lands, seignories, and titles to lands, for all which they had yelded to the crown 
nothing, or some small service, and to receave the same agayne of her, yelding far more greater rent 
and service. And receaved their lands and other her majesty's graces most bountyfully, as by sondry 
and several letters patent doth appeare. 

But when I came to the Court it was told me it was no warre that I had made, nor worthie to be 
called a warre, for that Shane O'Neill was but a begger, an outlawe, and one of noe force ; w and that 
the Scottes stumbled on him by chance. But such a begger he was that after a former warre made 
in the government of the Earl of Sussex a peace was made with him, not the most honorablest, and 
as he and his would say, he was entreated to come into England, and there rewarded of her majesty 
with favour and good appaTell, and £2,500 lent him, but as he termed, geaven him to buy his peace. 
Sure I am the money he had, the apparell and other guifts, and nothing had ever the Queene for it 
agayne, saving his head. This may argue he was no begger. 

And within few dayes after, I was charged for not redressing the damages done to Ormond and his 
followers by Sir John of Desmond, whom I left seneschal and captain of his brother's country, as be- 
fore is mentioned, his brother still remayning with me in captivitie ; and there it was openly spoken, 
that the Butlers could have no justice against Sir John of Desmond neither by Sidney or St. Leger, 
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whom I had left ohief in commission to mynister justice in Munster, and unwitting to me the Earl of 
Desmond and Sir John, his brother, were sent for ; which Sir John (being come to Dublin for con- 
ference, vkh the lords justices, was, (together with his brother the Earl,) sent as prisoners and oom- 
itted to flie : Ttwer of London, where they remayned (I think) seaven years after ; and truly (Mr 
Seoretarie) this harde dealing with Sir John of Desmond 54 was the origyne of James Fitz Maurice's 
rebellion, and consequently of all the evill and mischief in Munster, which syns (I can prove) hath 
cost the crowne of England and that country a hundred thousand poundes. When they were 
come, I was efteones charged with parcialitie between the earles, and in especiall for that I did 
not apprehend them sooner than I did. For the yonger brother I had no warrant, nor (in 
trouth) sawe no cause, but moch to the contrarie ; and for the other I was dryven to prove 
that I had apprehended him and committed prisoner in Kylmalloek (as afore is mentioned) 48 days 
before the letter was written at Sainct James for to apprehend him. Thus have you (my deere sir) 
some declaration of my paynefull travaill, good event, and victorie in this my first deputation ; but 
of rewarde I can say no more but as he did who said — /oris triumpho at domi plero. 

But now (Sir) according to my former presage, the late beheaded Hydra began to budd forth a 
new head; for Turlo Lenogh seeing no plantation to follow after so great a destruction of 
the people of Tyrone, nor garrisons meynteyned, but diminished, or totally withdrawn, grew proud 
and insolent, and demanded and arrogated his aunoient truage 65 and service of his Uriaghes by pole 
(as you have heard) renounced ; which being advertized into England, I was not six monethes at home, 
but I was sent for to attend the Court about Dish causes, and dismissed agayne; and yet agayne sent 
for, and agayne I am sure three or four severall tymes, not a little to my charges. For as the peo- 
ple of that country were desirous to have me, so was there some of this country unwilling that I 
should goe ; yet at the last, before a full yere was roun out, I was sent agayne Deputy into Ireland, 
and for that the firBt service semed most necessarie to be done in the North, I directed my course 
that way, and landed at Carregfergus, the 6th day of September, 1568. — Turlo Lenogh hearing 
of my landing there, came to Barm side to a place where the same ryver issueth out of the great 
Logh ; with him I used such interparlaunce as he was contented to cesse from chalenging any more 
the ofte remembred Uriaghes, and promised me faithfully when his wief retorned out of Scotland 
he would come to me into some more convenient place of meeting than that was, which he performed. 
Thereupon some order being taken with the M c Gwillims and the native Scots of Ireland enhabit- 
ing the two countreys of Route and Glynnes, I returned to Carregfergus, where I founde the garri- 
sons I there lefte, (as is beforementioned) in the latter end of my former deputation, in verey good 
order, as well for the obedience of the people to serve them as to furnish them with viet aalls ; for 
they would rise out with them in hostile manner as ofte as the captains would comaund them, and 
their victual! was at very easey price, as a fat cow at 6s M, and 24 egges for a peny, and so everie 



thing means between the egge and the bief was aould at like rate ; and this not onelie for the sol- 
diors but like wise for the Deputy and captain's houses ; and surely, sir, so it might have been kept, 
if the violent and intempestyne proceeding of the Earl of Essex and his followers had not ben ; for 
undoubtedlie if the treasure, horses, victualls, and other furniture, as well for the warre as husbandry, 
which was spent and spoyled in that his enterprise, whereof came no good, but the destruction of 
of that Towne, with the church, and utter ruyne of all the country aboute, had been well employed, 
and seasons of the yere observed, and leasure taken in dealing with the people, had been suffi- 
cient to have reduced all the last forenamed oountreys to as good obedienoe as the English Pale, 
and to have walled and made Carregfergus a good and strong Town ; in whioh there was twise a 
week a good inarquet kept, where not onely all kyndes of things of that country breede was to be 
sould, but out of the English Pale, the lie of Man, and Scotland, came moch merchandize 
victualls, and other comodities, and out of Fraunoe in one sommer three barkes of fourtie tonnes a- 
piece discharged their loading of excellent good Gascoigne wyne, the which they sould for nineteen oo we 
skynnes thehoggeshed. 56 While I laye thus in that townel surveyed and vewed byeayself and others the 
county of whole Olandeboy and Ardes, and shiied the same by the name of the oountie of Carregfergus, 
and whether I put the Glynnes into the same or not in trouth I have forgotten. The country (Sir) was in 
such quiet as the captains and souldiers would as ordynarily hunt and take others their pleasures as if 
they had layen in the English Pale ; for at my arrival the Archbishop of Armagh and the Bishop of 
Meath, with divers noblemen and gentlemen as well of England and the English Pale, lawyers, mer- 
chaunts, and others came from Dublin to Carregfergus onely for visitation sake (the Bishops rydinge 
on their rochetts and the rest unarmed). 57 — Thus the town and country set in good order as I 
thought, I jorneyed towards Dnblin, and (being fayne to iepe the fieldes for lack of houses to 
lye in,) wanted not, wheresover I lodged, anything that that country had, in abundance brought 
in by the people thereof, and as it seemed, with hartie good will. By the way there mett 
me all the horsemen and freholders of the Ardes, M«Geunys, the Captain of Kylwltagh 
1, the Captain of Kylwariyn 2 ; and so dismissing the horsemen and footmen of Clandeboy, 
with easie jorney I came to Dublin, where I had not ben but a while, but that James Fitz 
Maurice, 68 sonne to Maurice of Desmond, nicnamed Attotane, 59 brother to James earl of Desmond, 
father to the now earl, traytor and rebel) — understanding that I was arrived and had not brought 
with me neither the Earl nor Sir John, his brother, which he thought I might and would have done, 
assembling as many of the earl of Desmond'B people as he could, declared unto them, that I could 
not obtayne the enlargement either of the ear], or his brother John, and that there was no hope or 
expectation of either of them but to be put to death or condempned to perpetuall prison. And 
therefore (seing that the country could not be without an earl or a captain) willed them to make 
choise 60 of one to be their earl or captain, as their auncestors had don, after the murther (as he termed 
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it) of the good earl Thomas Fitz James, 61 his auncestor, put to death by the tyrant the Earl of 
Worcester, 62 as he called him, then Deputy of Ireland, and according to this his speech he wrote unto 
me. They forthwith, and as it had ben with one voyce, cried him to be their captain, and him they 
vowed to follow,, and obey his comandment ; and by and by he assembled forces, not mooh eztra- 
ordynarie but full as much as it had been accustomed by any Earl or Captain, — which was by me 
forbidden, and accordingly foreborne by Sir John of Desmond. Upon consideration of his 
letter and other advertisement of his doings I writ unto him, and used all other the best 
mediation I could that he should desist from that unlawfull usurpation. He answered me 
frivolous'.ye, then used I threats ; but all that I could do would not serve, but the more 
I writ the worse he did, and persisted still in assembling of men of warre, to the great annoyance 
and burthen of the people of hia owne oountrey and neighbours, whereof they greavously complayned, 
but I by no meanes oould redresse it. 

Here may you (Sir) as I writt before, sec the origyne of the rebellion in Munster, which never 
synoe could be so totally quenohed, but either in action or intention it had lief; and, to use playne 
termes, it was the withdrawing of Sir John of Desmond from the governing of that country, 4 wbere 
he governed well, and the longe imprisonment of him, which was the Earl of Ormond's counsaill, and 
lastlye the enlargement of them both ; for if the one had been kept, though the other enlarged, each 
had been a sufficient hostage upon the other. James grew into more and more insolencies and grea 
outrages upon divers whom he loved nor liked not ; whereupon I was dryven to proclayme him 
traytor, and rebel. And looking for the service of Sir Edmond Butler, 63 then captain and seneschal 
of all the Earl of Ormond's countreys, (for so the Earl his brother had made him, and poUitiquelye 
kept himself in England, as well for duetie's sake to the Queen as auncient and innate malice to 
the Earl of Desmond and all Desmonians) I was quite disappointed, being answered as well by scorne - 
full letters as frivolous and folish speaches, that he was able to do none, alledging that I had made 
him to ride up and down the country like a priest, 64 inferring thereby the supressing of the most filthie 
and intolerable exaction of coyne and liverie, used most harmfully by him, the country being quiet, and 
as warres nor likely to be. I urging him still to serve, he fell into rebellious actions, for he wasted 
and destroyed almost all the Queen's County, killing verey many of the inhabitants of the Bame, but 
most specially all the Englishmen, and for more despite to the action, he would cause English dead 
men's bodies to be stripped out of their English garments and their hose and dubletts (being stuffed 
and trussed) he would sett up as markes for his kernes to tbrow their dartes at. He wasted moch 
of the county of Carlo, and of the Kavenagbs as many as would not be of his rebellious faction. 
He did moch hurt in the bounds of the counties of Dublin and Kildare ; he utterly Bpoyled a great 
faior held at Inyscorthie, 65 a house and town of the Queen's in the county of Washford. I am sure 
that faior is farre the <?reatest of any in Ireland, and held yerely, and usually at a day oertayne. Th« 



horrible rapes, the sharaefull murders, with the totall rapyne of all the goods that could be car- 
ried away, were too loathsom to be written or read. There were assembled (beside a multitude of 
country people) the most of the marchaunts of the good town of Washford, either in their owne 
persons, their wiefs, or their servants, who were ravished, killed, or spoyled, all loking for no 
such an unharde of harm there, whither peacably they came by water. Then enoreased he 
his strength, by stirring the Earl of Thomond to rebellion, and to resist Sir Edward Litton, 
then lord president in. Conaght and Thomond ; and had with him both his brethren Edward and 
Piers, the sonnes of the Viscount of Montgarret, his uncle, and by farre the most part of 
all the fighting men of both the counties of Tipperary and Kilkenny ; for although some householders 
and prineipall gentlemen, more wary than the rest, went not, their sons, servants, and followers (as 
they term them there) went to him. And fynally all the Ormonists of what syrname soever they 
were, except Sir Theobald Butler, lord of the Kaer, and the Lord Butler of Dunboyn's people (who 
then was in England, and under age) rebelled with him. James Fitz Maurice for his parte had gotten 
to Mm the Earl of Clancare, M=Donough, M"Auley, O'Kueffe, O'Swillivan Moore, and I thinke 
O'Swillivan Bere, joyned with him ; and though the rest of the potentates of Mncster remayned 
for they semed) sound, yet their young and loose people went to him ; and for that so vertuous an 
action as this rebellion was, might be of more strength, but Butler and Garadyne, 66 notwithstanding 
all former and most auncient enmitie, joyned together, and spoiled those that would not goe with them, 
at their pleasures. I sent the good knight Sir Peter Oarew and the valiant Malbie, to kepe the 
frontiers of Carlo and the Cavanagh's country ; and the hardie and polletique captain Collier into the 
good town of Kilkenny, the people whereof I did not very soundly trust. Sir Peter Carew and 
captain Malbie gave Sir Edmond Butler ashrode blowe, after a bloody bickering and slaughter of his 
men, and chased him, won his house at Cloghgrynan, OT and hanged the warde. Sir Edmond re- 
torning to James Eitz Maurice, they both with their forces encamped and beseeged the town of Kil- 
kenny, where the Earl his brother hath a strong castle, and the town is well closed and defended 
with gates, walles, and ryver ; but had not the soldiers been, the town had been sacked, and many 
of the people ransomed, as I after in trouth found ; but captain Collier so vigilantly attended his 
charge, as well in guarding the gate3 and walles against the rebels as in preventing the practice of 
the townsmen, as the rebels were forced to go away with shame ; against whom I advanced with as 
much diligence as I could, leading only with me the garrison men, which were but 600, leveing all the 
men of the country to gard the Pale northward, and Sir Barnaby Fitepatrick to gard the Pale 
southward, who was the most sufficient man in counsaill and action for the warre that ever I founde of 
that country byrth, great pittie it was of his death. 

I came to Kilkenny, where after had allowed of some with thankes, and checked others with, re- 
bukes, I marched into the county of Tipperary, where the rebels were before me, burning their own 



houses and villages. Some of their castles I won, but so many as I would I could not tarie about 
to wyn, for that I dajely was advertized of the great distresse the city of Corke was in, where at 
that tyme laye a full noble and vertuous lady, the wief of Sir Warham St. Leger, whom the cittizens 
were sometimes in consultation and consideration to delyver to James Fitz Maurice, which he earnestlie 
and with great threats required. For whose rescue I sent furth a ship furnished with myne owne 
meniall servants and others, who by reason of contrary wynd could not come thither in due tyme • 
but there arrived in verey good season (so directed by me) 400 footmen sent with great dilligence out 
of England, led by Captain Sute and Captain Warde, two verey sufficient men. Whose coming not only 
comforted the poordessolate ladie, but the whole cittie before sore aflrayed. So marching through the 
county of Tipperary, I encamped by Clonmell, a walled towne standing upon the river of Sure, the 
people good and loyall. Durying myne encamping there, the rebels being dispersed all over the 
country, there was libells and chartells throwen into my camp, signyfyeing that I should not so sone 
dislodge but that I should be fought withall ; yea and peradventure in my camp itself. I sent to 
the mayor and his brethren of Waterford to send me some relief of men furnished for the warre, 
they flatly answered me they would send none ; albeit some particular men, namely Piers Aylward 
who had been mayor of Waterford, John Wyse, and Anthony Poore, and some others verey well 
appointed, of their own good wills came to me, offring their service, with the adventure of their lyves 
in that action. There came also to me certayne seamen, and they were tall fellowes led by a good 
soldior and tall gentleman called Marshall, servant to my Lorde of Warwike, and offred me their 
service, whereof I was right glad, and in trouth they did m» good service ; and here I thinke 
worthie to be noted the refusal of the cittie of Waterford, alledging they might so do by poynt and 
graunt of their charter, for that over large graunts to such corporations are dangerous ; but at my 
coming home I made their corporation well pay for it, as Mr. Treniayne, who served me then as 
Secretary, if he be alyve can well testifie. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES 



SIE HENEY SIDNEY'S MEMOIE. 



" Alaster Oge Second son of the exiled Lord of the 

Isles, Alexander Carragh McDonnell, chief of those Scots 
who, as they were endeavouring to effect a settlement in 
the Glynns, were anxious to propitiate the English go- 
vernment. Intrigues had been carried on by govern- 
ment, for some years previous to the destruction of Shane 
O'Neill, not only to hinder the Scots in league with him 
from coming across the sea, but latterly todeal with such 
as were mimical to him for his assassination. The lord 
deputy Sussex had himsolf sailed over to the Isles in 
1555, for the purpose of making terms, andsubsequently 
offered 100 marks a-year laud to a certain Nele Gray 
(Moore, IT., 32.), first swearing him on the Bible to keep 
all secret, as a reward for the proposed murder. The 
McDonnells of the Isles had seldom been loyal to the 
kings of Scotland, by whom the rather, grandfather, and 
great-grandfather of Alexander Carragh bjul been exe- 
cuted, and he himself banished; and, on settling in Ire- 
land, the exiled Soot was ready to transfer his allegiance 
to the King of England, and declared he would " take 
King Henry the VIII's part against all' men." The 
brave and hardy McDonnells, however, acted as indepen- 
dently in the new country as they had in the old, and, 
fighting for their own hand, drove out Saxon and Mile- 
sian indiscriminately, so that Henry was warned if he 
did not expel them, they would soon expel him " from 
his whole seigniory of Ulster." [S. P. vol II., 172.] 
But they found an enemy nearer to them and far more 
jealous of their settling in Ireland than the King of 
England and " Earl of Ulster," in the person of 
Shaue-an-Diomais, the provincial King of Ulster, 
who in the year 1566, induced Lord Sussex to proclaim 
a hosting and march northward against " the sons of 
McDonnell and the Scots, who were making conquests in 
the Route and Clannaboy." [Collins, I, 85, and Four 
Masters.] It was on this occasion that Sidney en- 
countered and slew their leader. Shane himself, single- 
handed, gave them a severe repulse about two years be- 
fore his death, three of these " sons of M c Donnell" 
James, the eldest, Angus the haughty, and Somhairle 
(the renowned Sorley-boy) being signally overthrown 
in the valley of Glenshcsk, with the loss of 700 of their 
men. [Letter from O'Neill, 16 May, 1565] The eldest 
brother, Lord of the Isles elect, was, with Sorley, made 



prisoner, and died at the end of a year, probably in Can- 
tire, of his wounds. Angus was slain outright. This 
contest is rendered more remarkable by the circumstance 
that Shane O'Neill's mother was sister to these McDon- 
nells. — [Hart. MS., 1425.] O'Neill was accustomed every 
year to hire a considerable band of Scottish mercenaries, 
Alaster Oge and his men formed part of his forces, but 
deserted him after his defeat at Derry. In the spring of 
1566, Sir Francis Knollys writes to Cecil that two small 
ships of war are much needed for the purpose of guarding 
the northern coast between Carrickfergus and Lough 
Foyle, in order to '* hinder the Scots from landing to 
assist the traitor," and the writer adds : *' It is the 
opinion of the wiser sort of this realm that 300 Scots are 
h arder to be vanquished than 600 Yrishmen; " wherefore ' ' 
says he, *' the Earl of Argyle had the more need to be 
treated with to stay them." — The lords of Lorn and 
Argyll had often exerted their powerful influence as 
" Mae-Callum-more" with both Scots and Irish, to in- 
duce them to side with England : — 

•' For English hire and Lorn's intrigues 
Bound many chiefs in Southern leagues. 

The Lord of the Isles. 
Argyle was under obligations to the Ulster chief, by 
whom relief and assistance had been offered him when in 
trouble and exile, and the earl-chief had announced 
his intention of visiting him that very summer. O'Neill 
then sent one of his " gentlemen" over to Inverary to 
seek for military aid, an embassy of which the English 
government evinced some jealousy, and especially when 
the earl took this " envoy from a barbarous throne" to 
Court at Edinburgh. The excuse made by Shane to 
Sidney for this latter proceeding is curious ; he declared 
the only reason why Argyle took the man to Court was 
" to show the monstrous glybbt he wore upon his head." 
[Collins,] Among other means of propitiating Argyle, 
the lord of Tyrone sent him the rich apparel Henry 
VIII. had presented to his father. [S. P. 0.] After 
the repulse O'Neill sustained at Dundalk in August, 
" he departed with speed to the furtherest part of Ulster, 
to treat with the Scottes to have assistance of them," as 
writes Sidney (Collins, I., p. 16), adding:— "I am in- 
formed he offered to them of Kintire all Clandeboy, all 
the geld kine of his country, to deliver up Sorele-boye, 
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a&d to give thorn pledge and assurance for his fidelitie 

'towards them, Bnt I, fearing this beforehand, have so 
temporized with the Captain of Kintire, Sorleys brother,' 
(viz., Alaster-Oge), "thatjthijy hare utterly refused his 
requests." In April, 1567, Sidney reports to the Queen, 
" Shane is driven into the woods/' deserted by his prin- 
cipal Urriaghs, and his very Tamst or lieutenant, Tur- 
Iou"h Luineaoh. During the dark winter monthsextensive 
plundering incursions had bsen carried into the country 
of the End-Owen by their ancient enemies, the Kinel- 
Cbttnell, and these repeated ravages having aroused the 
shattered clansmen, their undaunted chief led a strong 
force on a retaliatory expedition, in which 2,000 foot and 
400 horse followed the banner displaying that " terrible 
cognizance" " the Bloody Hand."— (S. P. 0„ 9 May, 
1667.) Sir Hugh O'Donnell was unprepared for this 
•attack, and could only muster 400 men, inclusive of a 
IfeW horse and a band of galloglasses under the M c Sweyns, 
■who came rapidly to his assistance. The hostile clans 
encountered at Garriston, on the passage of the Swilly. 
'Shane-an-Diomais — "John of the pride, or ambition" — 
would rather have defeated Ua Domnhnaill than have 
vanquished the Lord Deputy! But he was totally routed, 
losing 1,300 men, including the captain of his galloglasses 
and nearly all the band — those doughty warriors on 
whom his dependence lay. He likewise was forced to 
fly, guarded by half-a-dozen horsemen, and was nearly 
caught. So overwhelming a blow deprived the proud 
chieftain of reason, and he became derauged. He got 
back, by unfrequented passages, and almost unattended, 
into his own woods; butcouldnot rest until some despe- 
rate plan for obtaining aid was decided on, and, in an 
evil hour, the distracted man sent off messengers to Scot - 
land to invite assistance from McDonnell. The annalists 
Say it was to James that he sent ; but this Lord of the 
Isles had lately died of his wounds, upon whose decease 
his Becond brother, Alaster-Oge, became head of the 
house, and was steward of Cantire, whither it is probable 
the message came- Sidney had been in frequent com- 
munication with Alaster, knowing him, as he says, IS- 
P. O., 10 June, 1567,] to be the " mortal enemy" of 
Shane O'Neill ; and the lord deputy about this time sent 
a man in his service, named Douglas, to Cantire, by 
whom, as he subsequently states (Collins, 35) " the Bcotts 
that killed O'Neill were brought over." Alaster saw 
that his opportunity for revenge was come, and, anxious 
to have a claim upon the viceroy for possession Of 'the 
Irish estate in the Glynns, and burning to avenge the 
death of his brothers, hastily assembled some 600 
men, set sail, and brought his gallies 'to anchor in the 
mouth of the Dun. In a letter to the lord deputy dated 
"from the Glynns," 20th May, and signed Alexander 
Oig M'Conaill, * Stewart of Kintire," lie states he is 
about to march into Tyrone, " to do such service as he be able 
for the Queen." O'Neill, as soon as he was told the Scots 
had landed, rode to their camp at Cushendun, accom- 
pamed'by the captive Sorley-buoy, and only attended by 

* Mac-Conal was the tribe name of the Lords of the 
Isles : — 

"Pibrooh of Donuil Dhu, pibroch of Donuil, 
Wake thy wild voice anew, summon Claa-Conail," 



his secretary and fifty horsemen ; thus putting himself 
within the power df bis enemies without considering, so 
frantically eager was he to have any aid " to wreak his 
vengeance on the Kinel-Connell. — .[Four Musters.} 
Campion, who wrote four years subsequent to these 
events, says O'Neill Was betrayed by one Mac-gilly- 
Aspuck, who had Ms father's and uncle's quarrehTto 
avenge, being the son, by a sister to Alaster, of a leader 
who fell at Glenshesk. Shane and his secretary were 
entertained with "great cheer" in the Scots captain's 
tent, and every one drank abundantly. After two days 
spent thus, and in Warm discussion, after dinner on the 
third a hot dispute was raised, the argument of whjoh'is 
characteristic of the times, the country, and Shane-an- 
diomais. Owen O'Hagan, the secretary, was accused by 
the young Scot of being the originator of a " dishonour- 
able report" that James McDonnell's widow, his aunt, 
(Lady Agnes Campbell) had oifered to forsake her 
country and friends and wed with Shane, ' her husband's 
destruction ;' to which the secretary retorted that were 
she Queen of Scotland "it would become her well toseek 
marriage with O'Neill !" The unfortunate Queen was a 
widow at this time, and, indeed, might almost as well 
have espoused the Tighearna of Tyrone as Bothwell. To 
this wrangling brawl, says thechronioler, '• O'Neill gave 
ear, upheld his man, and advanced his own degree. The 
comparison bred a fray between the soldiours," where- 
upon the young Scot sprang up, and presently brought 
his men into the tent, " where the souldiours with their 
slaughter-knives killed the secretary and Shane O'Neill, 
mangled him cruelly, lapped him in an old Irish shirt, 
and tumbled him into a pit within an old chappell hard 
by." The annalist Dowling fixes the site of this 
Tjutchery " at the key of Ybuyg," the name probably of 
Some island, Gaelice 'I.' Campion and Hooker describe 
-Captain Piers, " by whose device the tragedie was prac- 
tised," as exhuming the corpse after it had lain buried 
four days, in order to cut off its head, which, after being 
"pickled in a pipkin," was despatched to the camp of the 
lord deputy, who "sent it before him, staked on a pole, 
to Dublin castle, where, wrote Campion, anno 1571, "it 
now standeth." Sidney had offered by proclamation 
£1,000 for Shane O'Neill's " bodie," 1.000 markes for his 
"heade," and £500 " to him that shall kill him though 
he bring neither head nor bodie." [Council Book, M.S.] 
Alaster-Oge obtained no more than his revenge, for the 
reward was received by Sir William Piers, and Sidney 
'made 'him quit the country ; yet he seems to have re- 
turned, for Moryson says Turlough Luineach made war 
on and slew him in battle. 

37 Derm. — The possession of Derry was the key-stone 
to English dominion in the north. Sidney seems to have 
"been the first to perceive and act upon the importance 
of establishing there a garrison and magazine of muni- 
tions of war and victuals, the store of which could easily 
be maintained by sea ; and, as the lords of the 
Council retrospectively wrote to Lord Deputy Chi- 
chester: — " Loughfoyle did first open the gap for 
his Majesty's entry with many numbers into the 
bowels of the northern territories." [Dcsid. Cur. ffib. 
I. 516-3 Without such a magazine it was impossible to 
maintain an English force in the wilds of Tyrone. The 
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men of the Pale who marched thither whenever the an- 
nual hosting was proclaimed, were only bound to serve 
for forty days, so that the regular soldiery were com- 
pelled to abandon the campaign, or else fight alone 
and forage for themselves, and they then found that 
Celtio strategy consisted in neither showing fight nor 
leaving food. Moreover the military at Derry took the 
enemy in the rear, as Moryson observes, writing that 
Sidney sent Colonel Randolph round to Derry, "by sea 
with seven companies of foot and a troop of horse to assault 
the rebel in the back .-—against whom the rebel, turning 
all his forces, was so deteated as he fled for succour to 
the Scots." 

is— Death of Sham O'XTeill The Queen wrote to 

Bidney, 28th March, 1566, desiring him ' to employ his 
whole care and consideration how O'Neill, who has now 
manifested himself so oontemptotis a traitor, may be ut- 
terly extirpated." £5. -P. O.J But the viceroy in a re- 
ply to Cecil shows himself doubtful as to the exact course 
intended, observing that if her majesty " means such a 
total extirpation" of tin) rebel anil his people "so as 
there shall never be an O'Neill more," and proposes 
"either to bring the people to the just rule of English 
law, or to banish them quite and unpeople the soil," 
followed by establishing colonies—" althpugh," he writes, 
this course is quite "feasible and optable," yet it will 
take time and money, "for in that case," he says, "look 
for no sound friendship at any original Irish's hand, for 
each will think his staff standeth next to the door." 
Sidney then gives his experienced opinion as to the 
fittest season for carrying on the campaign ;— the onlv 
time for harrying a lord of mountain and forest was the 
winter, when the hills were bare of grass and the trees 
of leaves, and there was neither pasture for horse or cow, 
nor shelter for hunted men. War must be begun, he 
Bays, about the middle of September, and not expected 
to be ended before midsummer following : " in which 
time," writes he, prophetically, "if the war be diligently 
followed, O'Neill may be subdued, killed, or another 
established in his place." The Ulster obief himself first 
" broke out into warre," entering the Pale with fire and 
sword, and laying siege to Dundalk ; but here he was 
repulsed with much loss, for no less than seventeen 
horse-litters carried the corpses of his best men to Armagh 
for interment. He now made overtures to the Scots of 
Cantire and to some of the malcontent Gaelic and Anglo- 
Irish chiefs, and addressed earnest entreaties to France 
and Spain for aid, in letters which Sidney intercepted. 
(Campion.) In the month of September, Colonel Ran- 
dolph was despatched from England with a regiment of 
600 men, and wrote, while detained at Bristol by contrary 
winds, lamenting he was "prevented from reaping 
Shane's harvest." The rebel reaped his own corn, for 
the last time, and prepared, by concealing it in woods 
and caves, for a sharp winter, during which "many 
and great incursions were made into his countrie. 
O'Donnell plundered him in the west, Aloster-Oge 
" spoiled him around Knockfergus," and throughout the 
north, while Lord Kildare so guarded the Pale that 
not a cow could be taken from it by the best thief in 
Tyrone- Sidney wrote triumphantly to the privy coun- 
cil :— " These winter wars have daunted O'Neill's cour- 



age,' So hard pressed was the Tighearna Tir-Eogham 
in the ensuing spring, as to be "driven to the woddes, 
and almost not heard of where lie is — couped up, as it 
were, in Tyrone, and not daring to show himself in its 
plains, being so oft distressed by the daily inoursions of 
your Majesty's soldiers" — writes Sidney to the Queen, 
adding,— "his cattaill do by great numbers daily starvo 
and dye in the woddes, in which, ere it be long, he him- 
self shall be well hunted." Accordingly the chose began 
in the month of May by the viceregal Nimrod (whose 
game was man) leading the royal forces into the heart of 
Ulster ; this military expedition is described in a de- 
spatch (S.P.O., 10 June, 1667) which proceeds to state 
that " the rebel has been forced to seek a junction with 
his mortal enemy," and eoncludes with the welcome 
intelligence that "on Monday evening, of the 2nd June, 
when Shane thought to have concluded friendship with 
the Scots, they, after two day's talk, fell upon and killed 
him, cutting and hewing him extremely." Upon this 
event the viceroy writes to Cecil :— "I would the rebel 
might have been taken, to the end that he might in other 
sort have received his just desert, and that he might 
have told (as is said he did report he would,) go much as 
would have gained the queens majesty more land than 
Tyrone is worth ;" namely, by disclosing the whole con- 
spiracy, in which the Earls of Desmond and Kildare, and 
other owners of very broad lands, were believed to be 
implicated. O'Neill had recently visited the latter Earl 
secretly at Kilka. In acknowledgment of the important 
service thusannounced, Elisabeth herself wrote to Sidney 
on the6th July, thanking and praising him for having pro- 
cured the death of the inveterate rebel. Bis fate is thus 
epitomized in that singular collection of poems on themes 
of English history from which Shakespeare drew so 
largely, " The Mirror for Magistrates" :— 
" When Ireland's great O'Nelle. first that did move 
The kernes and galloglasses, men of might, 
Unto their sovereign to renounce their love, 
Sir Henrie Sidneie, that heroick knight, 
Did oft times turn him to inglorious flight; 
Till, traytor-Hke, 'mongst friends he found his fall, 
Who hew'd his bodie into pieces smalL" 
&Sir furlough IMneach O'Neill. — Sidney boasts that 
although Turlough was tanist to Shane he had contrived 
to make him an enemy to his chief. The successor-elect 
to a chieftain often proved a dangerous foe. Turlough's 
father, NuUl Connelagh, when tanist to Con-Bacagh, 1st 
Earl of Tyrone, was so incensed that his chief had, by 
obtaining an earldom with reversion to his own son. 
defeated the tanistic right to succeed to the headship of 
the clan, that he was at " lone warre" with him, and 
served the crown against the Earl for many years, less 
for the sako of loyalty than for " the mortal! hate he bore 
him."— [S.P., voL III., 434.] Turlough is described by 
the pirate Phettiplaoe in May, 1667, as •' the noblest man 
in the whole country under Shane: his very warrior, 
indeed, and next like to be O'Neill." Yet at that very 
time Shane was deserted by his tanist, who was showing 
himself, as the viceroy writes to the queen, " a devote 
subject, daily imbruing himself in the blood of the rebel's 
followers," Campion, writing soon after the betrayal 
of Shane, says, "It is thought that Tbriogh, who now 
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usurpeth the noma of O'Neale, practised this devise ' of 
betrayal, with Alaster and Sorley-buoy, "when" (he 
says) he " perceived Shane discouraged and not able to 
hold out." It is notic^ble that while the quarrel which 
led to the murder of Shane originated in the " dishon- 
ourable report" that the widow of James McDonnell had 
offered to marry him, the lady was soon after wedded to 
his successor. Any amity existing at that critical time 
between Turlough Luincach and Alaster Oge did not en- 
dure long, for the former after he became O'Neill, " made 
war" on the Scot, and slew him " in the field." [Mary son, 
I.. 2.1 prompted, it may ho, by his wife's desire that her 
sons by her first husband should be established in Can- 
tire and the Glynns by the removal of their warlike 
uncle. Their mother Hady Agnes Campbell, daughter of 
" Mac Callum More, and reliot of a Lord of the Isles) 
wiled Sir Tirlough completely. In one instance, she 
would not allow " the O'Neill ' to keep o meeting ap- 
pointed with Sir Henry Sidney for conference on Borne 
political matters, lest some step should be urged on him 
for resisting the settling of the Scots in Ulster, a settle- 
ment of which she was most desirous, her design being 
to make her younger sons, her eldest being already pro- 
vided for in Scotland, "stark in Ireland," as she phrased 

it [CoKms.] This was in 1577. Ten years previously, 

and prior to her marriage, the newly-inaugurated lord of 
Kinel-Eoghain showed much alacrity and extraordinary 
courage in giving the viceroy a meeting. Between the 
death of the late chief and the ceremony of his own 
installation no time had been lost, but the Celtic inves- 
titure required to be confirmed by the Saxon seal of 
state, and other competitors were seeking the favour of 
the crown, in the persons of the young baron of Dungan- 
non, Turlough Brasillagh, whose line was considered 
the eldest, [S.P.O., 10 June, 1593], and Hugh mao Niall- 
more (lord of Clanograne, south of Armagh) who came 
Of a high line, and could, in petitioning (7 July, 1567,) 
for " the government of Tyrone," refer to services per- 
formed by Ms father to L. L. Surrey, and add that his 
grandfather, Art, had fought on the loyal side at Cnoc- 
thuagh. With such rivalry it was needful to come 
speedily to terms with the lord deputy, and accordingly, 
the dean of Armagh, Terence Daniell, himself an Ulster 
Gael (and father, perhaps, of Dr. Wm. Daniell, alias 
O'Donnel], Archbishop of Tuam the translator) writes 
on the 6th Ootober, that O'Neill, " a savage and timo- 
rous man, had come in without first requiring the secu- 
rity of ft pardon or a '* protection" — *' the like of which" 
observes the dean, *' has seldom been seen in one of bis 
calling within that country of Tirone ;" and he submitted 
himself to my lord's only judgement and conclusion." 

*° The Young Baron of IMmgannon, — afterwards the 
famous rebel Tyrone. The notice in the text is novel 
information respecting this remarkable man, of whose 
early history little is Known, The date of his birth is 
unrecorded. He was second of three sons of Ferdoragh, 
baron of Dungannon, the eldest, Brian, was killed in 
1562 at Shane O'Neill's instigation ; but Hugh and his 
younger brother, Cormao " mac Baron," " were pre- 
served" says Moryson, "by the English from Shane." 
Sidney brought np the heir to the earldom of Tyrone in 
his house from the time he was a boy, took him over to 
court, gave him in 1567, bis first pud a tern in Ulster, 



and does not appear to have suspected he was befriend- 
ing the most formidable rebel ever horn in Ireland The 
young lord evinced nought but loyal disposition's for 
many years, ssrved under Essex in 1675, in command 
of a small band of Irish horse (Collins, 69) and did not 
until he had secured both the tanistship and earldom of 
Tir-Eoghain, show the ensanguined " Lamh dhearg" of 
O'Neill. 

41 " Shane's elder brother,"— Mathew Kelly, alias Fer- 
doragh O'Neill, Baron of Dungannon, eldest AaZ/brother 
to Shane O'Neill, as beingthe suppositious bastard son of 
O'Neill (Con-Bacagh) 1st Earl of Tyrone, by the wife of 
one Kelly, a black-smith, in Dundalk. He is called 
Matthew O'Kelly by English writers, who did not con- 
sider him an O'Neill. He was many years older than 
Shane, who was a child at fosterage with O' Donnelly in 

1531, when he was carried off captive by the chief of the 
Clan Hugh-buoy, and is not noticed by the Four Masters 
for any manly exploit untilfifteen yearsafterwards, while 
Ferdoragh is mentioned as taking one of the Maguires 
prisoner, in a treacherous manner, as early as the year 

1532, at which time he must have been, as Campion 
styles him, " a lusty horseman and tried souldiour.'' 
Con-Bacagh and his tanist Niall Connellagh, were deadly 
enemies. [See note 39.] In 1542, and just before the 
old chief repaired to England to be created an earl, his 
eldest son Felim was slain, and two other sons died. 
His legitimate son, Shane, was at that time a mere boy, 
and not of much promise ; while Ferdoragh, who had 
been accepted at the age of sixteen by Neill as his 
son, was a gallant man, and well beloved. The lame and 
aged ruler of the clan feared that if the title of a peer of 
state were given in remainder to Shane, tho clansmen 
would never elect a peer apparent to succeed as O'Neill, 
especially if the lad were under age when he himself 
died. To these fears the cherished Ferdoragh added per- 
suasions, and was taken to court by his supposed father. 
Whilst there, O'Neill, on " surrendering" his chieftain- 
ship (which was only during his life or the pleasure of 
the clan) and receiving a " grant" which (bestowed upon 
him and his) as well the lands of the clansmen as the 
lordship over them, was able to induce the Eighth Harry, 
the legitimacy of whose own children was very confused, 
to give Ferdoragh the title of Baron of Dungannon, with 
remainder in the newly-created " earldom' of Tyrone. 
But Tir-Eoghain was the land of the Kinel-Eoghain ; and 
their ancestors had, during eight hundred years, been 
ruled by men of their choice. The incautiously-granted 
patent complicated and embroiled the question of 
right to succession, one which the clansmen had 
fought about amongst themselves for eight centuries, 
and which of late years had become far more vexed 
by the conflict between tanistic and feudal laws, 
and to which another ingredient of strife was now 
added in the dispute whether a bastard son, or no son 
at all, was to be preferred to legitimate issue. The patent 
had, however, passed the great seal in favour of the son of 
the Dundalk black-smith, henceforth a peer of state, and 
his eldest legitimate posterity were entitled to be earls of 
Tyrone as long as their line lasted. In virtue of that 
charter, Ferdoragh's son, Hugh, became possessed of 
the rank and realities of the earldom of Tyrone. 
And what is stranger still, he who was a Kelly, be- 
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came the most potent " O'Neill" that Ireland ever saw ! 
When 'Shane the Ambitious grew to man's estate ho 
saw that all hopes of succeeding his father by birthright 
were taken from him, and swore deadly enmity to 
the future would-be Earl of Tywme. The old chief had 
been Urged to obtain the patent by the politic per- 
suasions of his suppositious son who, subsequently, 
acted ia a most ungrateful and unfilial manner, for, 
as the Four Masters state, the Earl of Tyrone was 
arrested during the holding of a great court in Dublin, 
in the year 1861, inconsequence of accusations brought 
against him by Ms mm ton, the harm. They add that 
the earl's younger sons, with' Shane at their head, waged 
tierce war with the English and tho baron, to revenge 
their ' father's imprisonment. It appears from this 
passage and the following extract from a dispatch of tho 
time, that the youthful Warrior had already entered 
upon his independent and violent career. Sir Nicholas 
Bagenal writes to the Lord Deputy from Armagh, Oct. 
27, 1551, describing an expedition into Tyrone, and the 
narrow escape Shane O'Neill had from being slain: — 

" On Friday In the morning I sett forward toward his 
country, and in our way we found the great bridge that 
leadeth to Dongannon broken, the castell of Dongannon 
broken, and had knowledge that the old castell was also 
broken by the same O'Neylo. And thus marchingtowards 
the borders of the said bhane's country, the Baron of 
Dongannon knowing 1 the same right well, desired that he 
might'have license with certain horsemen and kernes 
to break out to see what he could do, and as they were 
in the forray, he'With i horsemen in his companie being 
far before their fellowes, found Shane upon an hill 
in his country, invironed with woods, and accompanied 
with 18 horsemen and threescore kerne, and perceiving 
the Baron with so small companie to be there, said :"An 
the king wera where thou art he were mine !" The Baron 
making no stay thereat, but coming forward: — "I am 
here but the King's man, and that thou shalt well know!" 
Then bracking his horse with the spurs thrust into tho 
press ; Shane iledd with his companie to the woods, the 
Baron followed; »nd having no opportunitie to strike him 
neither with spear nor sword, the woods being toothick, 
as he gripped to have taken him by tho neck, a bough in 
the pass put the Baron from him and almost from his 
own horse ; so Shane escaped a-foot, and the Baron re- 
turned with Shane's horse and spere." 

After the defeat of the Englishry at Belfast in the en- 
suing year, 1552, by the lord of Chvn-Hugh-buoy, the 
Baron,i[who was at feud with that chief, assembled a 
large force to join Sussex and the army, near which 
while he lay encamped, he was surprised in a night 
attack by Shane, who was still pursuing him with 
vengeance for the continued incarceration of his 
father. Shane-an-Diomais was Pot a man to submit 
quietly to usurpation. He consequently pressed his 
rival's non-entity as an O'Neill upon the notice of govern- 
ment. [See notes p.p. 1388, 1476, to Annals of the Four 
Masters, in which the editor states his conviction that 
Shane proved in Hug land that Mathew Kelly, the Baron, 
was not an O'Neill.] In 1658 he was examined by Sir 
Henry Sidney about this matter, when he insisted he was 



his father's lawful heir by English law ; that the surren- 
der made by his father was waste parchment, aschieftains 
bad only a life-interest; and, besides, that he was also 
heir to his father by Trish law,havingbeen created O'Neill 
by popular election. £ Ware, p. 145.] He gives curious in- 
sight into the Irish character and the manners of the peo- 
ple, in the following extract from a letter he addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, 8th Feb. 1661, on the subject of Ferdo- 
ragh's illegitimate title:— "The lord lieutenant," sayshe, 
" favoured Mathew Kelly, which some men called Baron 
O'Neile, better than he did me ; which Mathew dur- 
ing the age of 15 or 16 years was taken and named none 
otherwise than Mathew Kelly, and no man knewe him 
to be otherwise than the smith of Dundftlk's son, bom 
in wedlock, till a little about that age his mother, for 
vain glory and for a name to herself, declared him to be 
the Neill's son, alleging and boasting her unhanpines 
how that O'Neill lay once with her. And O'Neill being 
a man that never refused -no child that any 'woman 
named to be his, as he had divers besides the said Mathew, 
accepted and toke him to be his son His nature was 
such he never refused no man of nothing that they asked 
him." Campion says that Shane and bis foster brethren, 
the O'Donnellys, at last devised a trap for slaying the 
man who stood, whether as chartered heir to the earl- 
dom, or as tanist, (if he were so) to the ohieftaincy, be- 
tween the aspiring eldest born of O'Neill and his object, 
liaising a loud cry under the walls of a castle in which 
the baron slept his last sleep, " when thegentleman ran 
suddenly forth to answer the cry, as the custom is, they 
betrayed and murdered him." The event is thus well 
accounted for by the Four Masters. — " The Baron 
O'Neill was slain (a deed unbecoming in a kinsman) by 
the people of his brother John ; and the cause of his 
killing was because he was appointed to the dignity of 
his father, if his father should die before him. ' This 
oocurred in the year 1558, a year before the decease of 
the aged earl, who is described as not utterly discontent 
with the despatch of "the baron," "when he saw the 
2>roo£ of his lawfull Sonne and heire : and thenceforward 
fancied Shane, put him in trust with all, himself being 
but a cripple, notwithstanding that Matthew "(Fer- 
doraghV left issue male which liveth, to whom the in- 
heritance appertained," Sir James Ware, however, 
states that the old man died of grief from the^ afflictions 
his son brought on him. In chronicling O'Neill's death, 
the Donegal annalists remark : — " It would have been a 
cause of great grief to the Kinel-Owen, but for his great 
age and infirmity, and that he left an heir worthy of 
him, i.e, John.'' After his father's decease, continues 
Campion, " Shane was reputed for therightfull O'Neale, 
took it, kept it, challenged superiority over the Irish 
lords of Ulster," &c. In August, 1660, the Queen wrote 
to Lord Sussex "to reduce Shane, and advance the 
young baron of Duugaunon in his stead.'' IS. P. O., 15th 
Aug.] This was the eldest son of the murdered Fer- 
doragh, named Brian. Henry VIU. had granted the 
house and rich lands of Balgriffin, near Dublin, to the 
old earl, as a residence near the metropolis, in order to 
induce the Gaelic Tjeer to attend parliament, with re- 
mainder in- tail to Ferdoragh ; but the grasping Shone, 
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(who afterwards making overtures to Lady Frances 
Kadoliffe, the viceroy's sister, and hoped to have his 
claim to be Earl of Tiroue acquiesced in) endeavoured, 
in the letter of 1561 above quoted, {Shirley s letters, 23 
Aug. 1665, and Four Masters, p. 1590] to defeat the young 
heir's right to this pleasant abode and obtain it for him- 
self The young baron did not live long, being killed on 
the 12th April, 1662, [S. P. ft] by Turlough Luineach, 
"Shan's chief governor." Sir G. Carew says, [Uarl. 
ifS. 1425], " he was slain by Donell Atotain (the Incen- 
diary) O'Neile," a follower of Shane's tanist Turlough. 

a Rent, service, or o(Aer buying."— Turlough was for- 
bidden to demand any of the exactions hitherto levied 
off certain counties not rightfully subject to O'Neill, but 
which his predecessors had, in the Gaelic phrase, " put 
under tribute." All Ballaibh of the north — the ancient 
Englishry— were in this category. When Shane an- 
Diomais was in the zenith of his : power he subjugated 
many parts of Ulster and Connaught that had not ac- 
knowledged the sovereignty of the O'Neills since remote 
ages in which they were Rmgha Vladh, this insolent and 
assumptive warrior " requiring the tribute due in old 
time to Kings, and would have it paid yearly." [Earl 
of Clanricardj The compound word "tribute -rent," 
best expresses the nature of the interdicted " rent," 
CHos Cosanta, i.e rent for protection, was exacted on the 
score of protecting a district from enemies. When the 
Saxonry paid this tribute they knew it by the ominous 
designation of " black-rent." As to the amount of these 
annuities to O'Neill, see note 11. A letter dated June, 
1538, says : — " O'Neill calleth for his black rent in Meath 
and Uriell." [Printed S. P.] Con-Baoagh, before he 
was made a peer, renounced all Tents he had been used 
to levy ex mbditis regiU de Uriell, or elsewhere ; but at 
the same time entreated the King to bestow on him some 
stipend in lieu ; his mind and wish evidently reverting 
to the yearly presents (tuarasdal) with which primitive 
Milesian ard-righs were accustomed to subsidize their 
oir~righs. 

'* Service" meant serving under the chief's bratach or 
banner, with a specified force of men, accoutred and 
victualled by the subject country, whenever there was a 
Gairm sluaigh,i.Q., calling of an army, Anglice, a hosting; 
and when uncalled for or not furnished, a certain eios 
(whence 'cess'?) was paid instead. [Four Masters, p. 
1476.] 

" Buying" seems to have been a gift or bribe for 
a special purpose, and is explained in S. P. 0., vol 
II., p. 211, as a present made to chiefs toprocure their 
favour, sometimes extorted by them. Desmond was 
forbidden " to give bienge of horses and weapons tohorse 
or footemen by way of retainer, except to his menial ser- 
vants or officers at home or in the country. " [1573] In 
this instance the custom was analogous to the retaining 
gifts called tuarasdal . 

4a The Route, or HcGwillin's Country — In the Irish 
tongue this country was called Ruta-Mic- Uidkilin. Ruta 
is thought to be a corruption of Dal Riada, the tribal 
name of the aboriginal inhabitants ; [Note to F, M., 
anno 1357 ;] but may not the name have arisen from 
this district having contained the Sour, i.e., the road 
through which the Scots were accustomed to pass into 
central Ulster ? Sidney, who was fond of archseologia 
studies, and especially of family history, gives the true 
toi,. ni. B 



derivation of the surname of this degenerate family 
whose ancestor, Llewelyn, was perhaps a companion-in- 
arms of Maurice Fitz-Gerald. Duald Mac-Fivbis men- 
tions'' Mac-Ui-Ghilin," i.e., the son of O'Llewelyn, as one 
of the Welsh families settled in Ireland. Jenkin was a 
frequent Christian name with them:— Jenkin son of 
Gerald MoUyllen is a witness to his chiefs submission in 
1541. 

44 The Barons Missett — William de Myssett was one of 
Hugh de Lacy's barons in the palatinate earldom of 
Meath, and is so named in the ancient Norman ballad of 
the conquest of Ireland, edited by F, Michel. Piers 
Misset, baron of Lunc, in Meath, became one of De Lacy's 
barons in Ulster also, as lord of the Glynns. and died in 
1213, leaving three coheiresses ; but as ladies had little 
power to preserve property in those warlike ages, they 
had weak legal rights, and, consequently, male offsets of 
the name assumed the estate in the north; but in the 
more law-respeoting shire of Meath the heiresses' lands 
descended to their posterity. Three subsequent co- 
heiresses of the northern line failed also, at the olose of 
the same century, to carry the estate into other fami- 
lies- By an inquisition taken after the death of John, 
son and heir of John Bysett, 7, Ed. I , (1278) it was 
found that he held lands in capite of Richard, son and 
heir of Walter de Burgo, Earl of Ulster ; viz., two caru- 
cates in Dronach, yearly value, £6, &c. Agatha Byset 
was his stepmother, and his heirs were William de > en- 
ton and his wife Cecilia, Andrew De Bosco and his wife 
Elizabeth, and David de Graham and his wife Muriel, 
daughter of John Byset. [Carew MS. 632.] A male 
line, however, still retained possession of the Glynns ; 
they adopted Gaelic laws, by which females could not 
inherit, and, in the 14th century, when the Lord of the 
Isles, who married one of their " heiresses," endeavoured 
to possesss himself of the barony in her right, success- 
fully resisted that potent and amphibious chieftain on 
the pleas that his wife could not inherit and that he was 
an alien. 

45 Sir Nicholas BagenaVs lands. — So hopeless was the 
prospect of settling an English colony in Ulster, even so 
far south as Carlingford, during the aggressive supre- 
macy of Shane O'Neill, that SirNicholas Bagenal made 
proposals in the year 1562 for exchanging his Irish es- 
tate for lands in England j and in March 1565-6 he ac- 
tually sold them, together with the office of marshal, for 
the sum £3,000, to the adventurer, Thomas Stukely, 
who was employed at that time to negotiate peace with 
O'Neill. 

46 Entertainment of Scots. — Much apprehension was 
subsequently felt lest Turlough would break his cove- 
nant of not bringing over bonds of these warlike auxil- 
iaries. In the spring after he made the agreement in 
the text, Sir N. Malby, governor of Carrickfergus, re- 
ported to the Secretary of State : — " wives are coming 
from Scotland for O'Donell and the new O'Neill, who is 
like to follow the tragedy part of his predecessor." His 
successor, Tyrone, entered into league with the Hebri- 
deans some time before he broke into rebellion, in which 
he employed them against the crown with more vigour 
than any of his predecessors had done. In the summer 
of 1588, and before the wrecks ol the Armada on the 
shores of Ireland were warnings against foreign inva- 
sion, Tyrone, as tanist to O'Neill, sent over to Dunaveg 
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for O'Neill's step-son, Angus, eldest son of the late lord 
of the Mes, who came over directly ; on which the earl 
and he "joined in great friendship, laying together in one 
bed for two nights," and customary presents were ex- 
changed, the Irish nobleman giving Angus seven of his 
best horses, and the Soots ohief presenting the Tanist s 
men with all the plaids and morions lie had brought with 
him. (Capt. Nich. Merriman, 13 Bee, 1689) As a means 
of cementing this alliance between his clan and their 
auxiliaries, the Earl, in 1595, the year of his revolt, gave 
the daughters of his gentlemen and freeholders in mar- 
riage to the Soots bachelors, carefully providing that each 
bean-uasal should correspond in degree to the rank ot the 
duine-uasal who married her. So valorous were the hardy 
insular mercenaries considered, and so adapted to the 
peculiar nature of IriBh warfare, that about this time the 
lord deputy gave his opinion that "2,000 Scots, well as- 
sured to the Queen's Majesty, would perform more ser- 
vice upon the traitor Xirone than twice as many Eng- 
lish." 

""The O'lfeiWs Lands-"— OmSWuui—Ui-Niallain, — 
now forming two baronies in the county Armagh, 
" O'Nealand is styled a county in the maps engraved from 
the survey made soon after this territory was given to 
Lord Dungannon as in the text. The Four Masters men- 
tion a lord of Ui-Niallain as early as anno 861. 

48 Church Lands. — The lands of the Church in Ulster 
were first subjeoted by Shane O'Neill to impositions or 
" cuttings," which he exacted as well from them as from 
the temporal lands, in order to maintain his rebellion, 
"tho Byshops being not then able to resist him." [Col- 
ton's Visit.,p.i1} Land held by three privileged classes 
was free from all exactions of the temporal lords : 

1st. Lands held by all denominations of Clergy ; 

2nd. The demesnes of Chieftains ; 

3rd. Lands held by the .4 ois-dana, or Bardic families, 
and by the Galloglasses. 
All such laud was called Termon (Tir-Muin ?) i.e , free 
land. [Davis, in Vallancey, /., 154-5.] The first act of 
early Irish parliaments was to deolare that Holy Church 
should be free. 

« Tlir Church of Armagh.— Secret instructions, dated 
23th March, 1568, were sent by the Queen to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland, desiring them to hasten the building 
of the cathedral and the archbishop's house at Armagh, 
in order that the latter might serve as a lodging for the 
viceroy, and also for the councillors who were about to 
be appointed as a provincial council for governing the 
North. The Four Masters state that the Lord Deputy 
Sussex marched into Tyrone, in the year 1561, and pro- 
ceeded to "pitch his camp of numerous hosts at Armagh; 
and erected strong ratns and impregnable ramparts 
around the great church, in order that he might have 
warders constantly guarding that place." According to 
the State Correspondence it was in April, 1562-3, that 
Sussex fortified the church-yard. Besides the inconveni- 
ence to Shane O'Neill of the establishment of a garrison 
in the campaign of his country, he was sorely aggrieved 
by this desecration of the burial ground of his race. 
"The lord O'Neyll," writes Kichard (Creagh) Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, to Sidney, in the Christmas of 1566, 
" for safeguard of his oontrey. have burned the cathe- 
drall church and the holl towne of Ardmagh, although 
we have ernestlie ohyded with him before and after he 



did the same. But he alledgy d such hurts as was before 
done to his oountry be means of that place." Loftus, 
the Queeu'a ArchbiBhop, writing from Southwark in the 
same year, declares he can do no good in his see, as it 
lieth among the Irish, and produces but £20 a 3 ear for 
a bare house and eighty acres at Termon-feighan. 
Creagh's letter is dated from the county Armagh, and 
he asks Sidney the iord deputy "whether it should 
please his lordship that wee shold have our old service 
in our churches, and suffer the said churches to be up for 
that use ? So that the lord O'Neyll shold the lesse de- 
stroy no more churches, and perhaps help to restore 
such as by his procurement were destroied." [Shirley's 
Orig. Let. of the Church, p. 288.) There is an entry in 
the digest [Brit. Mm. Addl.'MS. 4790] of the Irish 
Privy Council Book of an "order for the spoylling, 
burning, and taking of a groat quantity of viotualls found 
at Armagh in the first jorney made upon Shane O'Neile." 
The index-maker remarks : — " Note what a superstitious 
care they had of the holy places, images, and otner orna- 
ments of the Church." See also Colton's Visitation: 
Introduction, p. xv, 

a> Inauguration of O'Donnett. — Sir Hugh was elected, as 
in the text, in preference to Con, who was loyal to the 
Crown, and attached, also, to the Turlough Luineach'a 
party. [See Appendix to F. M„—Ped. of O'Donnell.} 
Sussex's quaint tribute to the merits of Con O'Donnell, 
in 1552, is given in Moore, IV. 39. Sidney describes the 
" Ceremonies incident to the qualification of O'Neill" as 
"brutish." The real nature of the ceremonies will be 
discussed in an article in a future number of this Jour- 
nal, on the topic of the Inauguration of Irish Chiefs* 

^Dublin Castle. — Stanihurst states that Sidney erected 
the inner lodgings ; and Hooker affirms that it was Sir 
Henry Sidney who repaired and beautified the castle, 
about the year 1567, and that before his time it was ruin- 
ous, foul, filthy, and greatly decayed. In 1537 the Master 
of the Rolls declared to the Commissioners of Reforma- 
tion, that if steps were not taken for re-bullding the 
castle wall, " where the law is kept, the majestie and es- 
timation of the law shall peryshe ; the justices being then 
enforced to minister the laws upon hylles, as it were 
Brehons, or wylde Irishmen in their Eriottes." The 
lodgings erected by Sidney, the roof of the council cham- 
ber, and part of the castle wall, fell down in the year 
1620. In reporting this ruinous condition of the Irish 
Government house, the Viceroy remarks, it was caused 
by want of means to make repairs in due time, as he was 
loth to apply for money, it being so '' unpleasing'' to the 
English Privy Council. Four years subsequently, it was 
proposed to pull down the great north-west tower, which 
was sixty-three feet high, one hundred and twenty-four 
feet in circumference within, and its walls ten feet in 
thickness. The estimate for repairing the castle and its 
towers amounted to £1,349 8s. [S. P.] " I confess," 
writes Strafford to Robert Sidney, Earl of Leicester, " I 
made a fault against your noble grandfather, by pulling 
down an old gate within his castle" (of Dublin) ■' wherein 
was set an inscription of his in verses ; but I did so far 
contemplate him again in his grandchild as to give him 
the best reparation I could, by setting up tho very same 
stone, carefully taken down, over the new one, which one 
day your lordship may chance to read, and remember 
both Mm and me by that token." 
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si Patrick Fitst-Maurice. — " Padraighi MacMaurice" was 
born in 1541, and detained as a hostage in England from 
childhood until he was upwards of twenty-one years of 
age. He had some employment at Court, to which he ac- 
companied Sidney, as in the text. " When his father, 16th 
Lord Kerry, waB forced into rebellion, anno 1681, Pa- 
trick, his son and heir, with, another son, seem to have 
been taken, and they were imprisoned as hostages in 
Limerick Castle : they, however, soon effected their es- 
cape, and, placing themselves at the head of several hun- 
dred eeitherne coille" (wood-kerne) " spent the remainder 
of the year in acts of pillage and insurrection." [F.M., 
p. 1765.] " Padraighi" must have been an active agent 
in the subsequent rebellious movements ; for it is ob- 
served by Treasurer Wallop, in a letter dated 23rd Nov., 
1683, that "the old escape of Patrick MacMaurice and 
his brother from Limerick Castle has cost the Queen 
£20,000." He became 17th Lord Kerry on his father's 
death, in 1590 ; but this event found him in the Castle of 
Dublin, again a prisoner. 

*> The Destruction of Shane (/Neitt. — It was an apt simile 
to compare killing the chief of the rebellious clan O'Neill 
to decapitating a Hydra ; for another strong head soon 
sprang up, and after him another still more formidable. 
Yet Sidney was fairly proud of having brought Shane's 
destruction about, and justly aggrieved at so little being 
made of the death of a man who, while alive, had consi- 
derably disturbed Ireland, and had played an active part 
in exciting hostility to England in Scotland and the Con- 
tinent. But it was only Sussex's party that said the dead 
lion had been " of no force," though, when living, he had 
proved a match for the earl's forces,— or styled him " a 
beggar," though the terms of peace he obtained, besides 
a "loan" of £2,500, were " not the most honourablest" to 
the discomfited Viceroy. This jealous faction also, aware 
that several unsuccessful attempts on O'Neill's life had 
been made during the Earl's government, even went so 
far as to deny Sidney's Scots allies the credit of having 
killed their man premeditatedly. The loan of £2,500— a 
very large sum in those days — was, of course, never re- 
paid, although the borrower's son, Henry, to whom Sir 
Henry Sidney had been sponsor, was detained for many 
years in Dublin Castle as a security: his godfather wrote 
in 1575 to the English Government, to know whether he 
might be released, for, as he said, " nothing is to be had 
out of him." [CWK»«,80.] When Con-Bacagh, the father 
of Shane, went to England to be created an earl, the 
Irish Government observed in one of their despatches : — 
* Yt can not be knowen that ever any O'Neile repayred 
in person before this into England to any of the King's 
noble progenitors, bnt hitherto usurped to call themselves 
Prynces of Ulster, as adversaries to his regality and mo- 
narchic." Although Con-Bacagh disinherited Shane, his 
legitimate son, by precluding him from succeeding to the 
earldom of Tyrone, young "John-of-tbe- Ambition" made 
himself O'Neill, and, inheriting his ancestors' determina- 
tion to be Bigh roa Uit aibh. bol dly announced that "there 
should be but one king in Ulster for the future." [1567. 
Four Masters! All he had he won by the Bword, and by 
the sword did he keep it. The English chronicler. Hooker, 
who lived in timeB when blaze and smoke from house 
and haggard, set on Are by O'Neill, were seen from Dublin 
Castle, declares that it was greatly feared lest the dread 
invader intended to make a " conquest over the whole 



land." " He pretended," writes this chronicler, " to be 
king of Ulster, even as he said his ancestors were." * * 
" He furnished all the peasants and husbandmen of his 
countrie with armour and weapons," (an expenditure de- 
frayed by the Queen's loan,) " and trained them up in the 
knowledge of the wars ; and as a lion has in awe the beasts 
of the field, so had he all the people to his beck and com- 
mandment, being feared and not beloved." A full ac- 
count of his force is given by Sidney in an unpublished 
despatch, dated March, 1566. After the victory gained in 
1561 over Sussex in the treaty of peace, followiug that 
over his forces in battle, O'Neill reduced the O'Donnells 
to subjection: and, upon this triumph over the great rival 
clan, assumed the sovereign command of all Ulster, from 
Drogheda to the Erne, so that," writes the hereditary 
chroniclers of the subjugated Kinel-Connell, " at this time 
he might have been called with propriety the provincial 
king of Ulster, were it not for the opposition of the En- 
glish to him." The terms of peace with the deputy being 
concluded, Armagh, the only garrison in his country, 
was evacuated, and therejoicing High Uladh, boasting that 
peace was made at the queen's seeking, received his 
byeing of £2,500, and proceeded to England. He took 
over a body-guard with him— not of galloglasses, but of 
kernes, as is plain by their dress— who were stared at by 
the Londoners as if they were Chinese or Red-Indians ; 
and he himself exhibited such barbaric haughtiness in the 
presence of Elizabeth, that her courtiers amused them- 
selves by devising titles for him like those of savage kings 
of Inde, styling him " O'Neill the Great, Cousin to St. 
Patrick, friend to the Queen of England, but enemy to 
the rest of the world I" During his stay in London, John 
the Proud, however, nearly made good his claim to real 
rank. The patent of creation to his father and Matthew 
Kelly were irregular, to say the least ; and the learned 
divines who formed O'Neill's council were as able to find 
legal flaws in King Henry's deeds as political apertures in 
Queen Elizabeth's panoply of power. In the patentgiven 
to Shane's father, the right of hereditary succession was 
barred, and in that to Kelly an earl was created infuturo; 
and O'Neill prevailed so far as to have the question of the 
legality and effect of these dubious instruments referred 
to the decision of a future Irish Parliament, togetherwith 
a promise that if the pateDts were made void, he would be 
created Earl of Tyrone. The next assemblage that met, 
was, however, summoned for the purpose of confiscating 
the lands of the late peer- expectant :— but the claim of 
Matthew Kelly's son to be an earl was so weak as not to be 
admitted until the parliament of 1685. O'Neill would 
always have been well content not to fight against the 
Crown, if the Irish Government would have let him •' have 
his own world," in the Gaelic phrase and full meaniDg. 
But the question was, whether John O'Neill or Queen 
Elizabeth was to reign paramount in Ulster; and al- 
though Gaelic monarchism admitted of subordinate 
" kings," the English Crown could not permit imperium 
in imperio. Shane O'Neill has been compared to patriotic 
insurgents of other countries ; but his patriotism did not 
extend beyond Tir-Eoghain, and he would rather have 
expelled the McDonnells, and conquered the O'Donnells, 
than have driven every man who was neither an noraMac 
out of Ireland. His wish to be an earl was probably insin- 
cere. Parliamentary robes and gartered hose would have 
felt strange to him ; even whilst in London he continued to 
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wear the ultra-montane costume of Ulster, although he 
was urged by the Secretary of State "to change his gar- 
ments and go like an Englishman." [5. P. 0„ 13 March, 
1661-2 : printed incorrectly *' gentleman' in Moore's History 
of Ireland.] He liked the freedom of the great loose linen 
shirt of his native province, and his ambition was simply 
to be, like his forefathers— Righ Uladh. 

44 Sir John of Desmond and the Earl were not taken to 
London by Sidney as historians assert. The facts stated 
in the memoir are given correctly by our Gaelic chroni- 
clers. The earl was left in Dublin Castle, and when, in 
1567, Sir John " went to the English," — that is, came up 
to the metropolis in order to see his brother, and, accord- 
ing to the text, to oonfer with the lords justices,— he was 
" immediately arrested," and " both brothers were after- 
wards sent to England." Sidney's opinion, that Sir John 
was dealt hardlv with, is conclusive. His sudden " ap- 
prehension," and being " sent to the Tower for little or 
nothing," were alleged by Sir E. Butler among other 
grievous causes which drove him to seekpersonal safety 
in taking up arms, and, though a Butler, joining with the 
Geraldines under Fitz-Maurice. [Collins.} Examinations 
as to treasonable conspiracies in which the Desmonds were 
thought to be implicated were taken in January, 1668. 
In the ensuing month, the earl piteously describes his 
distressful state in the Tower. His first submission was 
made on the 16th March, and a second on the 14th July, 
at Havering. It is said in a note (p. 1622) to the Four 
Masters, that he was then enlarged ; but so fur from being 
released, he continued three more years in the Tower, In 
August, 1571, he and his brother were at last discharged 
from that gloomy fortress, and given in custody to St. 
Leger, who kept them under strict guard in Leeds castle, 
Kent, or in his house in Southwark. There is a curious 
account of the overture made to Frobisher for their es- 
cape, in " Barrows' Lives of Admirals." . They were set 
at liberty in the spring of 1573, when they_ returned to 
their native country. Sidney was mistaken in saying they 
remained in the Tower during seven years. A captivity 
of five years was, however, sufficiently grievous to the 
noble brothers, whose lives in their own land had be«n 
very unconstrained, and was enough to confirm them in 
that rancorous aversion to the English Government which, 
as Leland remarks, ended only with their lives. 

« "Truage," derives from the Gothic word ' trauwan,' 
eonfidere, and signifies truth, fidelity, or 'fealty,' the feudal 
expression 

« Price of wine.— In 1675 the second son of Lord Clan- 
ricarde wrote, signing himself "John DeBurgo," (he was 
known as "Shane Shamrock,") to his '"loving friends" 
Valentine French and John Martin, of Galway, desiring 
them to send him a butt of good wine, for which he will 
return eighteen kine in payment. 

57 Riding unarmed from Dublin to Carrickfergus. — This 
was notable evidence not only of the peaceable state of 
Eastern Ulster, but of the change from the time when 
Shane O'Neill would not sutler Englishmen to enter his 
province. [Ulster Journal of Arch , II., 361.] Both Irish 
and English of any rank generally rode armed, and with 
an escort. At the yaar 1579, the Lord Deputy's body- 
guard consisted of oris hundred horse, eighty mounted 
archers, and sixty foot soldiers. [S.P.O., Sept.] 

58 James Fitz-Maurice, as the most popular and am- 
bitious of the earl's relatives, easily induced the predatory 



military rabble to "elect" him as their leader; but all the 
upper orders of the Desmonians were opposed to him and 
his usurpatory design, [liefer to Pour Masters,pp. 1655, 
1649, and Collins, p. 95] He hoped to supplant Lord 
Desmond, whose title he assumed whilst in Rome — an as- 
sumption which, it was said in 1679, " will make the earl 
hate the rebel." Lord Grey, in a statement of his ser- 
vices addressed to the Queen, alludes thuB to having killed 
the Italian banditti who came to join Fitz-Maurice and 
entrenched themselves at Fort delore : — ".Marched to the 
fort, which, after three days' envyroning, by God's good 
favour we took, and did putt most of the enemye to the 
sword ; the issue of this service being the spectacle that 
the eyes of all that land's rebels, and hollow hearts of this 
your realm too, were bent upon." The statement was 
written in England. Sir Edward Herbert used to say— 
" there were as many traitors in his woods of Durrow as 
in the English court. 

&Sir "Maurice of Desmond, nicknamed Attotane," (An 
Toitean,) le , the Incendiary. His eldest brother, the fif- 
teenthearl, fearing 1 est he would supplant him by prevailing 
on the Desmonians to elect him as their chief, gave him the 
barony of Kerrycurrihy, in the hope he would be slain 
by those who disputed the Geraldine right to that terri- 
tory; and, after he was killed by the McCarthys, his son, 
James Fitz-Maurice, claimed the estate as an inheri- 
tance, but the sixteenth peer leased it to St. Leger- 

*> " To males chaise of one to be their Earl or Captain, 
fie-"— The Desmonian Geraldines adopted the tanistic 
mode of succession at an earlier period than that referred 
to, and in several instances slew or deposed their earls 
in order to install others. Their ohief wns Oailice known 
as " MacThomas." [ffStdivan, p. 100.] The sixth peer 
was banished by his uncle, who was himself deposed by 
his own son [Dowling, p. 80,] the eighth earl, on whose 
execution the clansmen, as appears by the tradition men- 
tioned in the text, assembled and elected a new earl.or 
captain. In this instance their choice fell on the legiti- 
mate claimant, in the person of the late lord's brother, 
Gerald, who, although the executed nobleman left five 
Bons, was justified in accepting the earldom, because his 
nephews were precluded by their father's attainder ; and, 
being under age, they were also ineligible for the chief- 
taincy. Gerald was therefore styled " Earl of Desmond" 
in the Act of Parliament of 8th Edward IV., by which 
he was himself presently attainted ; for he had thought 
less of securing the peerage to himself than of revenging 
his brother's execution. {Harris's MSS., R. Dub. &>(?.] 
Apparently the attainder of Earl Thomas was reversed, 
for his eldest son, as observed by the Four Masters, ob- 
tained his right in 1471, being "styled Earl," and, in the 
ensuing year, " disabled" his uncle Gerald, who might 
still have been upheld by a tanistic faction. 

li The "Murther" of Earl Thomas.— "Sir Derby ne 
Eoyne," chaplain to his grandson, the fifteenth Earl, re- 
lates the well known legend connected therewith in a 
document, dated 1552, addressed to the English Council. 
Desmond, he says, "was brought upp in the Kynge's 
house, and being well learned in all maner of sciences, 
and an eloquent poet, was in singular favor with his 
Highnes" (Edward IV.), — &c, and proceeds to tell how 
the Queen devised letters under the privy seal to the 
Governor of Ireland, "commanding him in all haste to 
send for the Earl, dissembling some earnest matter of 
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consultation ; and, at his coming, to lay such things to 
his charge asshuld cause Mm to lose his head;" and 
how Desmond " came <o the town of Droughedda, ac- 
companyed like a nobleman with eighteen score horse- 
men, well appointed after a civil English sorte," on 
which he was beheaded, and " the comon people" were 
told "for a oloke, that most haynous treasons were jus- 
tified against him in England. ' He had certainly en- 
deavoured to make himself perpetual Governor of Ire- 
land,^ means such as the Earls of Kildare used, of giving 
tuarasdals. or stipends, to potentate chieftains, [See F. 
M., pp. 1033-5.] and unquestionably there was a con- 

fiiracy against aim, of which the Bishop of Meath, an 
nglisnman, was at the head, as appears in the unpub- 
lished statutes in Harris's MSS. 

ft* The Earl of Worcester had some claim to the fertile 
barony of Inchiquin, which then belonged to Desmond 
(giving the second title to his house), but which Wor- 
cester's ancestor had been deprived of by the Act against 
absentees. [Carte's Ormond, Ixix ] 
~&Sir E. Butler.— In an eloquent letter, dated 24th 
August, 1669, to the Earl his brother, then in England, 
he declares that Sidney had encouraged Carew to seize 
on his estate by force, and aided him with the Queen's 
troops ; and the Earl writes to Cecil from Bristol, where 
he was informed of the recent proceedings by some men 
who had come over to him : — " I assure you Syr Peter's 
dealing for his land hath made all the lords and men 
of living dwelling out of the English pale think there is 
a conquest meant to be made of all their contrese." 
The chancellor of Leighlin calls Carew '■ Congnestor 
Xdronia*' 

s* Riding like a Priest As Lieutenant-Governor of 

Tipperary and Kilkenny, Sir Edmond Butler used to 
visit all parts of his brother's territory, and was always 
accompanied by a considerable retinue, until the inter- 
dict against receiving food or lodging from the tenantry 
obliged him to move about as unattended as one whose 
sacred office was sufficient safeguard. Ormond writes, 
during " Peter Carew his warres," (as the chancellor of 
Leighlin styles the commandant of Leighlin's proceed- 
ings against the |Kavanagh's and Sir Edmond Butler,) 
that his brother was risking himself "by riding about 
with but three or four with him." Inconvenient as was 
the abolition of coigny and livery, the loyal Ormond, in 
his respect for the law, succeeded, in 1573, in putting 
stop to the exaction throughout his territory. The re- 
tinue that in old times accompanied Anglo-Irish lords 
and Milesian chieftains, was very numerous, and dif- 
fered from " the tail" of a Highland laird, in being for 
the most part equestrian, while the latter was pedes- 
trian, and adapted to a hill-country. In 1546 L. D. St. 
Leger instances, in evidences of the weakness of the Irish, 
that '* oulde O'More wold ride every day in the week 
with more men than all O'More 's countrie is now able 
to make " When young Gerald of Kildare was har- 
boured by O'Donnell, he was given a garde du corps of 
"' twenty-four horsemen well apparailld, to wayte 
upon him at his pleasure." His father acquired 
the soubriquet of '• Silken Thomas," because his horse- 
men had their jacks " gorgeouslie imbroidered" 



with silk, and wore fringes of the same material 
on their morions. [Holinehed and Dowling ] The 
appearance presented by a Milesian chieftain and hiB 
equestrian attendants is described by L. J. Sir William 
Drury, in a letter to Lord Burleigh, giving an account of 
the visit of three Austrian nobles to Ireland, anno 1579. 
These distinguished visitors were first met with by the* 
Viceroy in Reilly's country, and were present on the 
occasion of making that region shire-ground. To wel- 
come and to do honour to the foreigners, O'Reilly rode 
up with " his retinue," " but how strange," wrote the 
Lord Justice to the English Minister, " the view of these 
savage parsonadges, most of them wearing glibbes, and 
armed in mail, with pesantoes and skulls, and riding 
upon pillions, seemed to our strangers, I leave jour 
wisdom to think of." 

<b Enniscorthy fair.— Sir Edmond declared to his 
brother "what was done at Inniscorphie was unknowing 
to me," and wrote to Cecil expressing his sorrow for the 
injuries done to the Queen's subjects by the disordered 
persons with whom he had been fain to accompany him- 
self for the security of his life. The merchants had pro- 
ceeded to this fair up the river Slaney, because passage 
by water was easier, both for men and goods, than by 
land, and was also sometimes safer. During the height 
of Tyrone's rebellion the Kavanaghs had unresisted range 
of the county of Wexford, " would brave the town of 
Waterford, and did stop up the passage of the river of 
Slane to Iniscorthie, tyll Sir Henry Walop caused a Email 
boat to be made which carryed eight tons of victual be- 
sides men, close covered over head, with fourteen men 
and as many musketts, and a falcon in the prow, by 
which they passed the river in despite of the rebells, 
victualled the garrison of Iniskorthie, and transported 
as often as there was necessitie, without danger." [Add. 
MS., Brit. Mus., 4819.] 

66 Butler and Garadyne joining. — Lady St. Leger writes 
16th June, 1669, that, on the day after Sir Richard 
Grenville, who was sheriff of the county Cork, left for 
England, McCarthy More and James Fitz Maurice in- 
vaded Kerrycurrinie and despoiled it, and especially 
plundered Grenville 's English colony. She states their 
force as 4,000 men, and reports that they have sworn to 
beleaguer Cork unless she and the sheriff's wife are given 
up to them as hostages, and adds that Fitz Maurice has 
sent a bishop to Spain for aid, and boasts that the But- 
lers would join the Geraldines. This extraordinary con- 
junction soon took place, being sought by Fitz Maurice 
and accepted by Sir Edmond Butler, " to make," as the 
latter writes. " me abler to revenge my cause on Carew.' 

w Ologhgrennan- — Sir Edmond declared he had ordered 
the warden of his house to deliver it up to the lord de- 
puty if his excellency came to demand its surrender, and 
that Carew deceived that officer by saying the deputy 
was with him ; on which the man came out, and was 
stabbed to death by Carew's forces, who instantly as- 
saulted and won the place, and were careful to carry off 
all the muniments belonging to Butler, who remarks : — 
" but Sir Peter uedid not mine evidences, seeing he doth 
wyn land by the sword " 
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landlord, the next justice, Mr. Randal Brice, who brought the several examinations to Sir William 
Franklin in Belfast Castle, which said depositions were carried to Dublin, and there recommended 
to the special care of Jndge John Lindon, who was to eome down the next assises to Down, and the 
said trial and examinations of the witnesses were there managed by James Macartney, Counsellor, 
in the behalf of James Loslin, the plaintiff, to the admiration of all the bench, and of the company 
there, in my sight and audience. So that the matter was notoriously known and believed through 
the whole county. Nor was there any cause of suspecting any fraud therein, they being all plain 
honest neighbours, well known to me and my parishioners^ in the parish of Drumbeg, in the County 
of Down, and Province of Ulster." — 

Almost afraid that these stories of the past have extended to an unwarrantable length, I shall 
conclude, in the words of an old writer, saying that — " although there are several things in the pre- 
ceding relations, which I do not understand, yet this is no objection to me, as my understanding is 
not the adequate measure of truth." 



SIR HENRY SIDNEY'S MEMOIR OF HIS GOYERNMENT OF IRELAND. 



(Continued from Page 99.) 



Our last portion of Sidney's narrative left its writer encamped, in August, 1569, near Clonmel, 
in the heart of the Earl of Ormond's territory, whither, as viceroy, he had marched from Dublin " to 
subdew Sir Edmund Butler, wyth hys two brethren, Edward and Piers."* 

It hardly needs to be observed that the adhesion of Sidney to the Earl of Leicester's party, and of 
Ormond to Lord Sussex's, were the grounds of that unfortunate animosity between the viceroy and 
the greatest and most English nobleman in Ireland, which, like the anger of Aohilles in the Iliad, 
forms the argument of Sir Henry's memoir. 

The contest that had arisen, called " the Butler's war" by the lord deputy when mentioning that 
he was accused of having caused it, was more appropriately named " Carew's war" b by the people, 
having originated in the claim advanced by Sir Peter Carew to lands in LeinBter, and to Desmond, 
or South Munster, and also to great part of West Munster, on a partly fictitious title that was coun- 
tenanced by government in order to diminish the rebellious power of the Desmonians'and enable the 
south to be colonized ; just as Lord Essex's valuable endeavour to settle colonies in the north, founded 
on a somewhat similar but real claim, d was supported for equally important political objects. 

Ormond, afterwards emphatically known as " the great earl," but at this time comparatively young, 

•M.S. Journal, E. IV. 17., T.C.D, *> Chancellor Dowling. c See Illustrative Notes. d Devereux'sLives,p. 26. 
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was at Court in England, where he was held in high esteem by the Queen (to whom he was related 
through Anne Boleyn) as a statesman, a vigorous general, and the main stay of loyalty in Ireland : 
for it was in his absence that " the folly " (as Campion truly wrote) of his younger brothers, and 
" especially of Sir Edmund, who was unable to maintaine his title to certain lands whereof he held 
possession, whereunto Sir P. Carew laid very direct and manifest claime," led Sir Edmund to avail 
himself of his power as his brother's lieutenant-governor of East Munster, and to accept the proffered 
aid of the rebel Desmonians and the Gaelic chieftains of West Munster (who were hostile to 
the Saxon knight on account of his claims) to resist lord deputy Sidney and the couneil's de- 
cision in favour of the title made by Sir Peter to the Cloghgrennan estate. That this mere legal 
question had not been decided by law was an extreme grievance. 6 But the Anglo-Irish knight, 
instead of appealing to the queen, made an armed defence ; and, moreover, entered into a dangerous 
rebellious confederation, which, having resulted in enormous public evils, the viceroy necessarily 
marched down to break and subdue. Eager to secure the co-operation of the Ormonians, the wes- 
tern Irish had offered to make Fir Edmund Butler their captain-general ;' — but he was determined 
not to act otherwise than defensively, and " utterly refused to go westward to Corke, or to any other 
way to joine in battayle with Jame3 Eitz-Maurice and the Erie of Clyncarthy against," as he says, 
" my lord deputy ;" adding, ■' I excepted my duty to the queen in all my dealings with Fitz-Maurice, 
and refused to consent to the patting up of the masse and the bringing in of Spaniards, which he 
was earnest for." 8 The Ormonians in general appear to have acted either neutrally or loyally ; and 
Sidney, although he protests that, with the exceptions of Lords Caher and Dunboyne, " all the Or- 
monists of whatever syrnatne rebelled," 11 acknowledges that Lords Poer and Decies were virtually 
Ormonians, and fails to notice that Lords Mountgarrett and Caher were equally loyal with them in 
joining the royalist camp.' The Tipperary palatinato vassals, however, were at the command of 
their lieutenant-governor ; and the reasops tbey assigned for their a^egiance to him remarkably 
exhibit the nature and extent of palatine power. Yet as the fealty of these frankleins, the Pureells, 
Tobyrs, Maunsells, &c, whose forefathers bad been " given away by England to a Butler," was due 
to a lord whose name was not also theirs, Sir Edward's power to lead them, had he the will, was less 
formidable than that of lords of other imperia tha a his brother's palatinate, the dangerous potency of 
which Sidney evidently points to. Wherever the ties were stronger, as between the Ger.ildines and 
their earls, whose palatinate authority was strengthened by the warm influence of consanguinity, 
or as between the Eoghanaohs and their chosen and patriarchal chief, feudal devotion and clan- 
nish attachment were indeed such that " no other sovereign " than the Desmond was known in 
the remote " kingdom " of Kerry, or than O'Neill in politically remoter Tir-Eoghain. It was his 
proud possession of the royalties of Kerry that caused the last Palatine " to grow insolent above 

■ See Illustrative Notes. ' Do wling. g Letter to Ormond, 24 Aug., 1669. h Page 98. ' See Illustrative Notes. 
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measure," and interference with his privilege was " the very original! ground of his rebellion."' 
In 1574, twenty-four of his vassals renounced all if they spared life or lands in aiding him to 
defend himself " against the lord deputy, or any one that will covett the earl's inheritance,'* allud- 
ing to Carew's absurd claim, and to Ormond's strange one as heir-general to the late lord. With 
the Geraldine earls and Irish chiefs, partisanship with Rome was added to fears arising from the 
grievous uncertainty of the laws of succession and property : so that, when condemning these wild 
leaders of revolt for their rebellious aots, we must remember the strength of their motives, and, as 
well, the feudal and clannish influence they felt they possessed, equalling that of a M c Callum More, or 
a Douglas of old, in Scotland, and surpassing that of Percy or Neville, the two Roman Catholic bor- 
der lords who, in this year (1569), actuated by only one of these motives, " shot madly from their 
spheres." The Earls of Ormond, on the contrary, were bound to the crown and the Protestant in- 
terest by ties the rest of the nobility did not participate in ; and, accordingly, feudal power in their 
hands was duly exerted in the cause of England from the dawn of the Reformation, when the eastern 
Geraldines revolted and were principally subdued by its means, until, and after, the more dangerous 
rebellion now commenced by the Desmonians was finally quelled by Ormond. 

Sir Edmund Butler and his confederates had concerted with O'Neill that he was to invade the 
Pale should the lord deputy march southwards, 1 and " so strong" was the northern chief that the 
impending menace, combined with the doubtful allegiance of the recusant Palesmen and the " mightie 
s rcn^th of the resells," daunted the bravest in the camp at Clonmcl ; — until their courage was re- 
newed by Sidney, who, aware that the Palesmen dreaded a northern incursion, and would loyally 
follow the descendant of their greatest ancient lords, gave the command of their armed host to the 
Earl of Kildaro, under whose leading they marched to the frontier and held the marauding O'Neill 
and his Scots in check.™ To revert to Butler's motives for arming ; — it seems that besides the foolish 
rumour of a conspiracy to place his brother's enemy. Leicester, on the throne, from whom Sidney 
was to hold Ireland, a report had arisen that the queen had been poisoned and that Ormond had been 
put to death." Similar false reports were often raised to incite rebellion. In subsequent years, native 
rumour gave England to Robert, Earl of Essex, and Ireland to Tyrone ; and the report in 1 534 that 
Ki'.dare had been beheaded was the immediate cause of his son's revolt." — Ormond hastened home to 
do all remedy in his power ; and his brother's first words on meeting him were to ask was the queen 
in health ; and when assured she was," he took off his murryon, and prayed that her majesty might 
long continue so."'' Distracted by his losses and the severe consequences of his treasonable acts, Sir 
Edmund is described as " besyd himself;" and when urged to obey Sidney's summons, he refused, 
" weeping like a child." The resolute Earl, however, having promised the secretary of state to " caws 
him " (Sir) Edmund " to be taken if ho com not "' voluntarily, secured him and delivered him up.' 

) Pymmuk, p 18. 'Desid. C. Hib. I. 4, and S P. O, 1S74. ' Am .of Attainder, m Hooker. Lettur, 24 Aug. 
o Ware. p Ormond to Cecil, 7, Sept. <i 24 July. r Dowling. 
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The three rebellious Butlers were subsequently pardoned for the sake of their noble brother by the 
special order of the queen, who used to speak with pride of the untainted loyalty of the house of 
Orinond.' Yet, as the attainder was not reversed, they forfeited suecessiou to the earldom, and 
(Sir) Edward,' having made one escape from Sidney, as in the text, contumaciously refused to come in 
again without a protection, as appears by the ensuing interesting passage in a letter from Sir E. Fittoa 
to Lord Burleigh : — 

" At Hatfield, after your lordship was gone thence, I wayted one evenying, her Majesty walkyng forth into the 
park, and after she and my Lord of Leycester had talked a good while with Mr. Agard, her highnes walked over 
the great dale in the parke, and sat her down under an oake, and my Lord of Lyoester lenyng to the oke by her, 
she called me to her, and, gracyously smylitg, began to talk with me." * * " She asked me of the state of Muns. 
ter ; I sayd for anything I heard it was quyett, after the manner of the country : — Tea, sayd she, how say you by 
the Erie of Ormound's brethren ; I answered, one of them, Sir Edward, is made sheryf of Leax, and the others li ve 
in the country without any extraordinary doings. But, sayth my Lord of Lycester, what say you by Edward 
Butlor. Truly, my lord, sayth I, I hear no other of them. Yet, sayth the queen, he will not come to the Debytye 
but upon protection. I answered, indede I have not knowen him with the Debytye, but once at Kilkenny, and th< n 
he came upon assurance. Sayth she, that is strange that the Debytye will suffer it so : — and then she fell in talke 
of Sir Barnabe, boath of his doings and suffrings, and so did rise, and went home." 

The adversities of " Sir Barnabe " Fitz-Patrick, lord Upper- Ossory, whom Sidney most deservedly 
eulogizes, arose from the hereditary foe of his clan, Lord Ormond and Ossory, against whom the 
favour of Leicester proved insufficient to support him. v The origin of the queen's sympathy for 
this admirable Irish nobleman was that he had been brought up with her excellent brother 
and predecessor, to whom, as the Lord of Hatfield declared," he was " most deere " from the time 
he was " a very goodlie childe," 1 when he was left to be fostered at court by his chieftain-father, 
JIac-Gill-Patrick. This chief's creation as a baron is the first instance of the elevation of a Gatl to 
the peerage. The title, contrary to some subsequent ennoblements of tanistic lords, was entailed on 
his son ; and the bestowal of this hereditary dignity was signally successful in producing gratitude and 
loyalty. After the decease of his father and of his royal patron, the young Celtic lord returned to 
his native country to assume the conflicting and difficult positions of chieftain and peer, and fulfilled 
his duties most honourably, as may be read in Horace Walpole's " few notices of a man who made 
so great a figure by his merit, after he had missed making a more showy one by favour." 

Referring to Sir Henry Sidney's notice that parliament invested all " the lands and seigniories " 
of the late O'Neill, with Clandeboy, &c, in the crown, and to the opinion he gives as to the 
possibility the laudable attempt made by Walter Devereux, Earl of Essex, to plant a colony in 
Ulster had of success, it may be remarked that, as according to Celtic law, a chieftain did not possess 
hereditary lands, but was merely an office-holder, his acts did not, in the view of his clansmen, render 
the knd, which was theirs, forfeitable ; and that, consequently, the endeavour to gain possession of 

*Cox, I. 335, and Lodge, IV. 26. 'Moryson, I. 147. « S. P. O. Nov. 1575. * Letters to L. 1578-9. Titus B. xiii. 
« Cecil to Sussex, 1561.. T. B. xiii., 52. * S. P. III., 512. 
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" a small part " of the invested territory demanded a martial and costly " enterprise," 'which attracted 
the chivalrous nobleman by whom it was undertaken, — but proved ruinous ; for the Clan-Eoghain 
remained as strong as before, and, under their new chief, materially assisted the olan-Hugh-buoy to 
resist the colonization of their country. Doubtless, in the claim every free clansman had by male- 
gavel to hold land, and in his prospect by tanistry of obtaining a seigniory as ceann-cine of a sept, 
and even — if of senior or patrician birth — the tanistship, andeventually the supreme seigniory, consisted 
two of the strongest motives with his caste for defending a region of which the possessions and 
honours were thus open. Besides other objects already alluded to as giving influence to the 
Irish lords, " whose power had been exerted in every age to demolish and extirpate the original Eng- 
lish colonies,"' the authority of the greatest chieftains was increased in later times, when they had 
been made earls, by feudal assumption. Thus the last Tyrone added to the old custom of bestowing 
rewards on the bravest horsemen and duine-uasal swordsmen, who were numerous, (there not being 
"in any kingdom in Europe so many gentlemen of one blood and surname as of the O'Neills," 2 ) 
suoh a control over his vassals that their tenancy was virtually at his pleasure ;* so that — and as all 
the plebeian occupiers were tenants at will — both the free-holders and masses flocked to his standard 
from similar interested motives. Sir John Davyes remarked that the barons of England, when then- 
tenantry held at will, had been powerful like the Irish chieftains : — " As O'Neill is in Ulster," said 
the witty poet and lawyer, " so was O'Neville in Warwickshire, Yorkshire, and Durham, and O'Mor- 
timer in Wales." 11 

" Certainly such tenants-at-will," wrote this learned attorney-general, " did enable the Earl of Warwick, and the 
great lords in the tymeof the barons' warres, to raise such a multitude of men : — whereas, at this day, if any of 
your great lords of England should have a mind to stand up on their guard, well may they hare some of their house- 
hold servants or retayners: bat as for their tenants that Rave good' leases, these fellows will not hazard the losing of 
all their sheep, their oxen, and their oorn, and the undoing of themselves and families, for the lore of the best 
landlord that is in England, "j 

The sense of this passage is embodied in the following lively contrast a brilliant modern historian 
has drawn between the power of a Highland chief and an English peer for revolt : — 

"No southern lord could feel any confidence that if he ventured to resist the government even his own game- 
keepers and huntsmen would Btand by him. An earl of Bedford, an earl of Devonshire, could not engage to bring 
ten men into the field. M c Callum More, penniless and deprived of his earldom, might at any moment raise a serious 
civil war." 

From the truth admirably demonstrated by Davyes that peace accrued in England from certainty 
of tenure, while civil war in Ireland was in great measure owing to insecurity, we may elicit a reflec- 
tion favourable to our ancient countrymen — that the violence of the land was caused far more by in- 
herent faults in their tenure of property than in themselves. Full power waB given to the chieftain 

i Sir W. Parsons, 13 Dec. 1617. c It was not until after the ibaron's wars that lease- 

2 Daryes' Disco verie. ho]d became legally secure. — Adam Smith. 

. E. Eustace. S. P. 0. 1625. J S. P. 0. 19 April, 1«64. 
"8. P.O. July, 1607. 
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for the defence of a territory it was his first duty to preserve : but as his office was inhereditary he 
was unable to give lease-hold, and was therefore powerless to encourage industry and civilization. 
Frequent re- apportionments disturbed the possession of the free-holders, and the tenancy was transitory 
among owners of that which constituted almost the only hereditament — namely, cattle, which merely 
required a yearly bargain for pasturage. As the possession of land was temporary, so were the build- 
ings : — " No one," observed 'Conor,' " wouid build for his successor, his rival, perhaps his enemy." 
Election for the ohieftaincy aroused the fiercest contests, during which the land, always insufiiciently 
stocked and cultivated, lay, or was laid, waste; — and then, or in seasons of dearth, maDy of the in- 
habitants were compelled to depend on plunder. The law of gavel, besides having created swarms 
of necessitous swordsmen under predatory leaders, had resulted in community of goods ; and such 
was the consequent indistinctness of perception as to rights of property, that the Gaels of Ireland, 
like the Celtic moss-troopers of Northumberland, " had a persuasion that all property was common 
by the law of nature, and therefore liable to be appropriated by them in their necessity."* Whilst 
they directed their excursions solely against hostile clans, rapine and havoc were confined to their 
own race. This was grievous enough : but, far beyond this evil, to ravage other lands, — of which 
their bards assured them they were the rightful heirs, — the plains on which the Sassenach dwelt, 
was their especial glory. No Englishman could live in their vicinity. Large tracts bordering 
on them were almost desolate. Compared with civilized countries, Gaelic regions, so lately as the 
close of the 16th century, were little better than hunting-fields. Like Indiana or Ohio at the same 
period, Clandeboy supported but a thousandth of the population which civilization enables this fertile 
district now to maintain. Its chieftain could starve out the only town, Carrickfergus ; and, in 1575, 
offered battle to Sidney on a bare site called BelfaBt.f As there was no prospect that clansmen 
would relinquish their customs, their dangerous power as a combination for rebellion and rapine was 
only to be destroyed by conquering their country. Conquest was incomplete without colonization, 
which, to be successful, required the extirpation of the horsemen and swordsmen ; — for the idel or noble 
men, when dispossessed, were absolutely unable to find any other employment than for their swords, 
and fought desperately to recover a territory in which their claims and their motives for ambition 
gave them the largest stake. So that while the aggression of the Irish people arose from their law, 
and made it necessary and justifiable to subjugate them, this law gave clan-rights that proved a 
strong bond of union for defence. Hence the contest often lasted for centuries ; — a brave tenacity in 
which Gaelic love of country had its fervent part. After sixty years of vain conflict and suffering, 
the O'Mores and O'Conors declared they would rather perish where they were born than live else- 
where.f Sidney often instances the vast expenditure caused by the resistance these two redoubted clans 
made to the colonization of Leix and Ofaly ; and, although he reflects on the charges incurred in Clan- 
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deboy, he had, from experience of these Leinster countries (to half-conquer which cost the crown 
more than would have purchased tenfold return in England') foretold the enormous expense of an 
" enterprise for Ulster,'' and had insisted that such an attempt was " no subject's enterprise," but re- 
quired " a prince's purse and power.'" In 1571, when proposals " to eject Sir Bryan O'Neill from 
Castlereagh" were laid before Lord Burleigh, a statement' was made of the expense' of the war in Leix 
and Ofaly since i 54 7, when the colonization of these districts commenced; showing that, besides the con- 
struction of castles and fortifications, there had been a yearly charge of 300 soldiers, who fought under 
" great travail," and yet that only four years' rent had accrued. Eighteen insurrections were raised 
during sixty years' by the O'Mores and O'Conors, who had, up to Lord Essex's time, caused the state 
an expense of no less than £200,000/ while the means still used to "prevent them from recovering 
their countries" cost the queen in soldiery twelve-fold her rent;™ nor was there peace until their 
swordsmen were extirpated and their inferior septs expatriated into Kerry. Such having been the 
charges of a central settlement, an enterprise for Ulster may well have needed those alluded to, of 
which the greater part was borne by Lord Essex. The preparatory cost, in shipping, munitions, and 
victuals, exceeded £15,000, and the current expenditure of this too liberal nobleman was £6,500 
yearly," in maintaining his proportion of the troops, &c, numbering 600 foot and 200 horse, which, 
with 100 labourers and 400 adventurers," formed a force that, while it was inadequate to clear the 
land of enemies, was so numerous that the difficulty of victualling it was excessive. The earl writes 
of the resolution required to " endure travail in this waste country, " and, though he himself was "most 
painfull in watch, in travail, in wet and dry, in hunger and cold," want of food was more grievous 
to Englishmen than the Gaelic guerilla warfare. It had been calculated that 10,000 cattle would be 
required yearly to furnish meat to his men ; p and as foreign supply was as impossible to him as it 
had proved to Edward Bruce, — who had been compelled to seize the herds of his very allies,! — 
famine, that had providentially foiled invasion in the fourteenth century, frustrated any settlement 
of civilized colonists in the sixteenth. 

Recurring to Sir Henry Sidney's military expedition, by which he " wonne great martiall honour,"' 
our readers will observe that though the name of the captured castle in the White Knight's country 
escaped the veteran's memory, his account of the assault is perfectly vivid ; and also that the details 
he gives (like those in Pacata Hibernia of the storming of a fortress belonging to another Geraldine 
knight) are proofs of the immemorial surpassing courage of the English soldiery; — ascribed truly by 
the philosophic historian of the middle ages to the superior social condition of the people of England, 
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whose national freedom produced assured and hereditary competence, fearless hearts, " and freeborn 
thoughts, which league the soldier with the laws." Crecy and Poitiers were not won by the knights 
and noblesof England, — for they were fully matched by the chivalry of France, — .but by the archers ' of 
yeomaDry rank, whose families possessed good copy-hold homes or other hereditaments. But the 

bulk of a Celtic host, the " wretched kerne," — (such as those at whom Macbeth would not strike) 

although, as has been seen, they possessed claims to share and lot in their country — had, when compared 
with Englishmen's rights of property, far less real and permanent part in their devastated land, in which 
many of their number were often houseless, and none ever secure. Hence it is probable that while 
chieftains fought with the highest courage, the inferior ranks exhibited less spirit than Irish- 
men became renowned for when they were regularly paid and provisioned soldiers abroad. Nor were 
clansmen professional militants ; and they were opposed by a regular -soldiery, superior in all 
that civilization gives to an army. The galloglasses, few of whom were of free birth,' were hired ser- 
vitors, well victualled, and soldati, or paid ; and " did not lightly abandon the fielde, but byded the 
brunt to the death.''" The military qualities of clansmen had been formed by defence against preda- 
tory incursion rather than by war ; each great tribe having been a distinct nation, of which the geo- 
graphic separations were broad rivers, morasses, forests, and rugged mountains. The Gaelic term for 
borderers, coigcrigh, also denoted "foreigners;" 1 and the learna baogJiail, or " gaps of danger,'' were the 
entrances into each country, guarded to prevent irruption in menacing times, when every rock and bush 
was manned.* When Ulster was defended on a grand scale by Tyrone, the passes around Newry 
were fortified with admirable art and industry ; — long traverses, with huge and high flankers of 
great stones, staked on both sides with wattled palisadoes, having been raised from wood to wood, 
from one morass to another, and from mountain to mountain. 1 These are Lord Mountjoy's words 
in a despatch of the day, and it is probable that the description the viceroy gave of the extent to 
which the northern Gael had increased the natural strength of these celebrated passes into 
their province is hardly exaggerated: yet this account of stupendous primitive fortifications 
extending Far and wide over a wild woodland and mountainous country has an air of romance, and 
carries our ideas back to the heroic age when the warrior tribes of Fingal and the Son of Morni 
waged a giant war. Until Tyrone's general defence of the north, the inhabitants had not been trained 
to public warfare. It would seem that the provincial battles between O'Neill and M'Donald 
and O'Donnell were decided by force of horsemen, galloglasses, and Scottish mercenaries, 
rather than by kerne; of whom the household guards, or kernetigh, were the only regular 
cohorts, while the remainder consisted of the consummately wild " wood kerne,'' or houseless ma- 
rauders, creaghts or herdsmen, and inferior freeholders or kernish swordsmen who fought on 
foot. These latter castes were less used to actual war than to repel or make forays, in which, 
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as in the Scottish border raids, shedding of blood was carefully avoided ; so that they proved 
very irregular troops when brought against a disciplined army. In the "horsemen,'' — young 
Gaelic nobility, and chiefs of septs, possessed of, or aspiring to, lands and honours — "lay all 
the strength of the Irish in their wars ;"' for the kerne, when led out to the field, often fled, as at 
Kinsale, as soon as their cavalry were broken. 1 The horsemen were high-spirited and daring, unsur- 
passed in martial " comeliness"* and in the dash of their charge ; but were overmatched by the more 
resolute, wealthier, and therefore better equipped British cavalry officers. Unable to purchase the 
" muskett-proofe" b panoply then worn, the Celtic cavalier opposed the- old shirt of mail, with a javelin 
or "staff' held in the middle and borne aloft, against bullet and spear ; and, riding stirrupless, and on a 
pad instead of a saddle, lacked a firm seat in the shock of encounter. The mass of the kerne were without 
" harness," and fought in their shirts, — and their darts were " more noysom than deadly,"' for the royal 
soldier was plated front and back. To superiority in armour must be attributed much of the intre- 
pidity of the English in taking castles by storm ; added to which advantage, the presence of ordnance 
generally made resistance useless on the part of the defenders. Spenser describes the Irish as " very 
courageous in their rude service ; most vigilant and circumspect in their enterprises ; very present in 
perils ; and great indurers of cold, labour, hunger, and all hardiness." As it was said at the time, 
four indomitable allies fought on their side — " Captain Travel, Captain Sickness, Captain Cold, and 
Captain Hunger,"' — ills more destructive to the red soldier than darts and arrows. While the kerne 
were used to sleep under trees, or on the snow, and sought in summer " no other meate than un- 
ripe corn," 8 Englishmen wanted tents and beef. Lord Deputy Pelham alluded to the severity of 
the service when writing: — " Touching the comparison between the soldier of Berwick and the sol- 
dier of Ireland, alledging the former to serve in greater toill, yf I give my judgement, all the sol- 
diers of Christendom must give place in that to the soldier of Ireland, and so much difference for 
ease as is between an alderman of London and a Berwick soldier." — The desolated state of the re- 
gions into which war had to be carried, the withdrawal of cattle and corn from them, their wilderness 
condition and rude natural features — devoid of towns and habitations, but full of woods, in which the 
kerne lurked ; the vast tracts of mountainous land, passable only through defiles ; the humid climate ; 
the numerous and bridgeless rivers ; the wide bogs, impassable to cavalry and heavy soldiery, but af- 
fording vantage-ground to the enemy; — all these circumstances formed the main difficulties to the Eng- 
lish, whose very civilization unfitted them for the hill -side bivouac and stinted fare; while to the 
natives these were no hardships, and the wild nature of the country was advantageous, — Sidney 
remarks it was extraordinary that his small force was unresisted in passing " sondry straights, there 
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called fastnes." Technically this term implied a fortified pass through a wood.' Accustomed to mak« 
their stand, not, as is well known, in the field (or felled ground), but in defensible places, the Irish 
Gael used to add to the feasible nature of a forest by felling trees and casting them across the way, 
and interlacing or " plashiDg" (plissant) the underwood and lower branches of trees wherever the 
wood was dense, and on both sides of the road through it. In the present instance the superior 
prowess of the royalist force must have daunted the rebels, for, as Lord Lieutenant Essex subsequently 
observed : — " the people against whom we fight have able bodies, good use of the arms they carry, 
boldness enough to attempt, and quickness in apprehending, any advantage they see offered to them." 
The celebrated " Pass of Plumes," in which Essex's stately army was waylaid and " almost dis- 
tressed" > by Owny O'More at the head of an inconsiderable band, was one of these fastnesses. The 
preparations and strong position of the Irish, and the skilful arrangements made by the lord lieu- 
tenant for marching through " the passage of Cashells" are accurately described by an eye-witness. k 
The road led through a dense wood, was intersected by a trench, and defended beyond by " the wood 
being plashed on both sides, from behind which the rebell might with facility gaule our men in their 
passage." To carry this entrenchment and clear the road, a " forelorn hope," was sent forward, with 
orders to the musketeers to reserve their fire until their guns were at the breasts of the enemy in the 
trench, into which the swordsmen were then to rush " pell-mell." The " vaunt-guard" followed 
slowly, having " on eyther syde wings of shott, enterlyned with pikes," to drive away the Celtic 
archers, dart, and match-lock men, a service in which the skirmishers were supported whenever 
they were overpowered; and the same protection was given to the advance of all the long 
column, comprising the baggage, " the battell," or main body, and the cavalry, a useless arm in 
a wood, and therefore forming the centre ; — next came the " reare-warde," and, lastly, the " reare- 
lorne hope." During this transit the order of march was broken, and " fiery Essex" is described as 
flying like lightning from one part of the army to another, leading and directing. Our native 
annalists depict the Gaelic warriors as making furious and irresistible onsets in intricate ways and 
narrow passes, and O'Sullevan boasts of 500 knights and leaders slain, from whose helmets were 
taken, among the spolia opima of his feathery victory, so many plumes that the place was named 
Bearna na gcleiti — the Pass of the Feathers. Yet according to the English relator, who, as he was 
present, may be believed, the passage was accomplished with " small losse." Sidney's 
aversion to accept the sword of state, in a country in which that emblem of authority had 
unhappily to be often unsheathed, is accounted for by the historian Cox in Ms observation that it was 
not that Sir Henry had any dislike to Ireland, " but that it was most difficult to do any service there, 
where a man must struggle with famine, fastnesses, and inaccessible bogs," and where the foe to be 
overcomo was "light-footed." The tactics of the Gael were Asiatic, like one of their battle-cries — 
allileu ! — and their weapons and armour. 1 Donuell O'Neill and his chieftains reminded Edward Bruce 
i Morysoa, I., pp. 49, 269. ' Morysoa, II., 136. k Ir. Arch. Soo. Tracts, II. 32. 'See IUus. Notes 
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before he risked and lost battle in open field : — " our manner of this land is to follow and fycht, 
and fycht fleand"" — a strategy perfectly adapted to the nature of the country, and the excelling 
skill of the Irish light horse, skirmishing archers, and dart-bearing footmen. Their flight, as was 
observed of the Parthians, was more formidable than their attack, and was frequently a strategem 
to draw their pursuers into some dangerous pass. But their flights resembled hasty retreats, and 
must have lowered their spirit ; while the assailants gained courage from the resolution of attack 
and ardour of pursuit : and, although the Irish clans were indeed defending their country, the Eng- 
lish military were animated and excited by hopes of conquest. Again, the Gaelic race knew they 
were not only resisting a mighty nation, but fighting rebelliously : — on the other hand the British sol- 
diers felt all the confidence loyal service inspires, and, however inferior in numbers, boldly attacked 
the rebels with almost invariable success. Still, Ireland was, at that time, as in the age of the 
lordly continental warfare described by Froissart, " one of the yvell countries of the world to make 
warre upon, or to bring under subjection," and military service there was not only inglorious, but 
truly miserable in its character of civil war. 

m Barbour's Bruce, Buke, xviii.,v.78. 



CONTINUATION OF MEMOIR. 

" Here I sent forthe proclamations of pardon to all such as would desist from rebellion (certayne 
exempted) but it prevayled not. I sent also commissioners to parley with the principall gentlemen of 
the county of Tipperary, to diswade them from that furious, unnaturall, and trayterous action they 
were in, but nothing took place ; the gentlemen answering thus as followeth : — " we are of this 
countie more ancient inhabiters and freeholders then any Butler is, and were the first conquerors of 
this soyle from the Irishrie ; and in our auncestor's dayes it was made of a county called Earth- 
mound 68 (as much to say as East Mounster) but synce that tyme (though a good many yeres past) 
England gave us away" (I use their own phrase) " to a Butler, and created him Earl of Ormond, made 
him by letters patent Lord of the Liberty of the county of Tipperary, where, as a Countie Pallatyne, 
he keepith courts regally by himself or his officers, to which courts we do, and our auncestors did, 
eversyns that graunte from the King of England, yeld sute and service, and where all actions for 
goods, lands, or lief are tried, very few except, and those being but four capitall offences, seldom or 
never committed here. And thus have we and our auncestors acknowledged him as our lord and 
captain, and indeede knoiv no other sovereign but him, whose lieutenant Sir Edtnond Butler, his 
brother and heir apparant, is; him we follow, and him we will follow, and do as he commandeth us." 
This was all I could get of them. 
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And Sir Edmond Butler69 being demaunded (for so I was directed out of England that he should 
be) what the cause was that he rebelled, he said it was my hard dealing with him; — " Wherein?'' 
said he that examined him ; — " Marry," quoth sir Edmond, " openly in the starre chamber, he said 
that he would sit on my skyrts ; and that hereafter came not yet ; and that he would make my 
harte strings ake :" where in trouth (Sir) I used uo such words to him nor to any, nor they were not, 
nor are not, any phrases of myne. He alledged them to be spoken in the star chamber, on a court 
day, the chamber was full, the court was furnished with lordes, bushopps, and counsellors ; I asked 
of them and of many other playen and honest gentlemen, whether any such wordeshad passed me or 
no ; they all affirmed that neither those words, nor any the like were spoken by me, Indeede he 
was there before me to answere to sondry his outragious acts rebuked by me, and whether comitted 
or no, truely I have forgotten. To his complices in rebellion he would say that the cause of his 
sturr was, that the Earl of Leycester, enemy to his brother and house, should marie the Quene, 
and be King of England, and that I should be King of Ireland ; their mortall foe and brotheT to the 
Earl of Leycester, of whom I should hold Ireland (as might appeare) by bearing the ragged staffs 
contynually in my pensill before me, which indeed I did. This did the Earl of Clancare and others 
tell me that he said unto them ; and lastlie, that blessed babe, Edward Butler, a page of my owne 
bringing up, talking with some servants of myne, his ould and familiar felowes, whom of purpose I 
sent with the commissioners to understand of him what they could, for they were well acquainted 
with the young man's humour ; and he (pretending great good will and love to mee, for the sondry 
benefitts and favours he had received of me) wished them and prayed them, even with teares, that 
they would persuade me to retorne back, affirming that if I went forewardes, I was but undone, for 
overthrowen I should be, naming who and whose men they had in their company, and readie at their 
call when they would, and said they were I cannot tell how many thousand; but I think the gentle- 
man (not greatly expert in arithmetiko) added a cipher or two too many ; and said to one or two (of 
his most familiars) of my folkes that he nor they did anything without the privitie and direction of 
the Earl of Ormond, then in England. 

When my commissioners were retorned and brought no submission from the rebels, but report of 
their insolent arrogancie, and that it was knowen that the cittie of Waterford had refused to send me 
any succors of men, and the libells daylie scattered in my camp importing great threats and skorne 
of me and my small company, and extolling their owne mightie forces, with newes of arrivall of 
foreign enemyes, as it made such an impression of fear in my menne's harts as it was most strainge 
for me to behould. For I might see by the verey countenances of as resolute men' as any I had, won- 
derful alteration ; for the private soldiers came to their officers, the officers to their captains, the 
captains to my counsellors, and the counsellors to me, and nothing in their mouths but home I home ! 
home ! orells we were all undone ; so mightie were the rebells ; so tickle was the English Pale ; 
so strong was Turlo Lenough, and so small a company were we. 
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I hearing of this, sent for the counoill and councillors into my tent, and had some conference with 
them ; all which, saving two, persuaded me to retorne, affirming they found great faintness in the 
soldiers. But I somewhat replying, and showing my disposition to goe forewards, Sir Thomas 
Cusake, and sir Lucas Dillon, but especially that good knight Sir Lucas, animated me to go for- 
wards, reviling the villany of the rebels, and affirming the sufficiencie of the army, if they would do 
their devoyre, though it were but small. Theis two gentlemen accompanied me from the beginning 
of the jorney to the end of the same, and in trouth (Sir) they did the Quene excellent and benefi- 
ciall service, but chieflie sir Lucas, and, by the waye, I upon my credit and knowledge affirrae, that 
the Quene hath not so sufficient a counoellor of that country's byrth, nor no prince a more faithfull 
and loyall a servant and subject, of what nation soever he be, as well it hath appeared by his coun- 
sell and action, as well in the tyme of my government as synce. 

This wearisom consultation being interrupted by me, out of my pavillion I went into the marquet 
place? 1 of my campe, and with trompett and drom sounded to the standard, the soldiers and all the 
rest of the campe readilie came, in hope that I would forthwith have returned ; I showed my resolu- 
tion to the contrary, and some wordes I spake, and somewhat it prevayled ; for they with the drink- 
ing of a tonne of wyne, which during the consultation was provided and layed ia the marquett place, 
and after my speech ended, very diligently applied both by drawing and drinking, all my men's 
eowardish couldnes was turned into marcialike heate, and then nothing but, — " Upon them ! upon 
them ! Lead you, and we will folio we to the lande's end, or die by the waye ; and lett ua go by and 
bye." — " Nay, soft syrs," quoth I, " it is Sonday, and it is afternoone, we will go and hear evening 
prayer, supp and rest, and you shall be called I warrant you, betymes in the morning, and so in the 
name of God we will advaunce forewards." 

That evening and all the night there was nothinge but singing, casting of bulletts, drying of 
powder, fyling of pike's heads, sharpening of swordes, and everie man thinking himself good enough 
for fyve rebells. The night seemed long to them, and as soone as it was day I dislodged, marching 
through sondry straights (there called fastness), advantageous enough for the rebells to have fought 
with me, but nnfoui'ht withall, and without losse of any of my carriage (which I moch doubted) 
and accordingly provided for ; and without sight of any rebel that durst make head against any of 
my camp. I marched into the White Knight's country, a good and large tract of land ; the name of 
the country I have forgotten, and many and strong castells in it. The owner of the country was in 
actual rebePion with James Pitzmaurice, and not long after in his service slayen. 

Here I left the Butler's dominions, and entered into the Garadyne's; at the entry of which met 
me the Viscount Barry, the Viscount Roche, Mackarte Reagh, and divers other gentlemen of the 
province of Munster, all pretending loyaltie to the queen, and enmity to the house of Desmond. 

I went to the principall castle of the White Knight's country, called the ould or the new castle, 72 1 
wote not whether ; and somoned the warde by sounde of trumpet, who answered they helde that castle 
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of none but God, James Fitzmaurice, and the White Knight ; and unless one of them would come 
(or sende Sainet Peter or St. Pauley, they would never render it ; with other seornfull espitefull 
speeches. I was persuaded by the forenamed noblemen that the bouse was very strong, well-fur- 
nished with men, powder, and small shott ; well barbicand I saw it was, and well flancked ; and ad- 
vised me to leave it unattempted, and passe by. But being advertised of the arrivall of the above- 
written captains and soldiers in Corke, I determyned to wyn it ere I went, and encamped very nere it, 
and planted such artillery as I had, whioh was but a saker and two mynions, to it. Full lyvely my 
men went to work, and before night won the barbican ; the next morning the artillery kept suoh play 
at the battlements and cage worke, and my small shott at their lopes and windowes, as the pioneers 
made some way into the castle, most hazardously assaulting the same, where they were hardly resisted 
by the rebels. The house was vawlted with stone, so as fyre could do them no hurte. Notwith- 
standing, the soldiers by fayre force of feighting drove them up into the first and greatest vault, with 
the losse of a great many of their ly ves, and some hurte of themselfs. So spedd I upon them that 
whole day ; in the night followinge I (tendering the lyves of my men) sent to them to yeld, offering 
them saulftie to goe away ; they answered me that they had promised James Fitzmaurice to kepe it 
for him, and he had promised them to rescue them if neede were, which they looked for, and I might 
fynde er many hours were past, little to my liking. 

As sone as it was day I caused to sound to the assault, whereto my men went, and that so lustely 
as having made somewhat a larger passaige than the staire, with sword and targett they won the 
first vault, and killed a great many of the defenders ; yet divers of them got up by other privey 
stairs unto the top of the castle, and into other rooms vawlted, whom my men never eessed to fyrret 
out. Captain Collier and Captain Chestynde, who led them that day, and showed themsels verey 
valerous men, toulde me that the rebels had made seven or eight feights after the first vawlt was woun. 
Fynally, with verey small loss of my men, or hurte of the castle, I won the same, and left nothing 
alyve in it ; and delyvering it to James Roche, sonne of the Viscount Roche, to be kept to her ma- 
jesty's use, and sondry other castles and laudes to Sir Theobald Butler, withheld from him by the 
White Knight, I dislodged, and marched towards Corke : — by the way no rebel resisted me, no castle 
held me out, but either they rased them and burnt them and ran away, or submitted them and their 
castles to me. 

So (wasting and spoyling all that country) with as convenient speed as I could, I came to the city 
of Corke, where I found the abovewritten captains and soldiers. I in manner revived the poore 
afflicted ladie, and comforted the cittizens of the same city. I there heard of the arrival of the Earl 
of Ormond, whom I addressed to meete me at Lymerike ; and after I had refreshed me and my men 
a few days, I departed from thonce and encamped in a country of the Earl of Desmond's, called 
Kirie-wherie, 7 3 and destroyed the same, wynning the principall castle thereof, called Carreg-Byn, 
and left in it a ward. From thence I marched into Mack-Donoghe's country, which confyneth with 

x2 
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Desmond, the Earl of Clancare's country ; and there I won and pulled down castles, bnrned and 
spoiled villages and fields ; which, while I was in doing, the lord of the country, O'Kueefe, Mao 
Aulley,? 4 the eldest son of O'Swillivan Moore (the father for aige and corpulency not being able to 
travel), and O'Swillivan Bere,? s without protection* came to me and submitted themselfs, ly ves and 
lands ; and taking of them othe and hostage for their fidelitie, without pardon, I dismissed them to 
expect the queen's mercie. T then turned into a great territorie of lande of the Viscount Barry's, the 
name of the country I have forgotten, but the prineipall castle thereof beareth a French name called 
Bowte de vawne, 76 which I took, and repossessed the right owner in it ; so I did divers landlords and 
freehoulders whose lands and castles had been taken and withheld from them, some of long tyme by 
the Earl of Desmond, and some of late tyme by James Fitzmaurice. 

Then and there I heard that the rebel James (with his associats) went afore me wasting and 
destroying the queen's good subjects, as well of the county of Cork as the county of Limerick, and 
therefore was constrayned to alter my former intention of going into Desmond, and turned towards 
Limerick ; but I could not gett so farre as Kilmallock, but that the rebell had by scale surprised 
the same town, not without vehement suspicion of falshood in many of the townsmen for some he 
saved, many he sacked, some he ransomed, and many houses of base bnilding he burned, which 
afterwards were reedified, the walles heightened, and the town made better than ever it was. 

Here 1 received answere from the Earl of Ormond that he could not come to me without convoy 
of good force to conduct him, protesting he could not comaund ten men in all his country, besides 
those his household servants, whom he had brought with him out of England, and were not many. 
I sent him the Viconnte Desies, a Garrandyne, but enemy to the Earl of Desmond, and the Lord 
Poer.W These two noblemen are great men in the county of Waterford, and the Earl of Ormond'a 
cousens germayn. These two noblemen I forgot to name before, but they had been in my camp 
eversyns I departed from Clonmell. 

They brought the earl to me saulf (I lying in camp hard by the city of Limerick). The earl de- 
livered me the queen's majesty's most honourable letters, containing most constant and confident 
opinion in his loyall devotion to her power and service, and exceding and surrepassing any prince's 
clemencie, her inclination to have mercie on his brethren, the rebells. He besought me that he 
might work their retrait from their vile and most wilfull actions. I required him so to doe, which he 
promised effectually to go about to doe, and before I removed he brought me his brother Edward, 
my late page, before somewhat remetnberod ; and, coming inlp my camp, armed as well defensively 
as offensively, I disdayned the same, and afore I would see him, made him to be disarmed. When 
he came to me, after some rigerous speeches used by me, he humbly submitted himself and con- 
fessed his fault, and I committed him to my marshall's ward. 

*It was usual before a suspected chieftain would "come in" to the viceroy, to send him a letter of protection. 
To waive such a safeguard implied great confidence. 
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The earl said that he would do his best to bring in his two other brethren, but I sawe them not 
all that jorney ; and made most earnest sute to me, that he might have his brother Edward in cus- 
todie, affyrming that he was more able to worke with his other two brethren than he himself. I 
granted his request, and upon his bonde, bodie for bodie, to have him furthe coming when he should 
be called (which I have yet to show), he carried him with him, and so departed from me ; but synce 
that tyme, during that my departure, I could never set eye on myne ould servant Edward. 

During my abode in Limerick there came to me divers principall personages of the same 
countie of Kerry, and of Conelogh, as the Lord Fitz Maurice, Sir William Burgh,78 captain 
or owner of Clanwilliam, a man of great lands, whose eldest sonne after (being my man), 
with his owne hande killed James Fits Maurice, and James him, at one only encounter ; Laey, 
Purcell, and Suppell, with many more, whose names I have forgotten ; being all descended of 
English race ; all swore allegiance to her majesty, and faithfull service in that action against James. 

There came to me also Rorie Mac Shee, captain-general of the Earl of Desmond's galloglas, 
syrnamed Clanshee : he likewise submitted, swore loyaltie, and delivered pledges as before. This 
man was counted one of moch might amonge them ; he procured to come to me a great many more 
of the Irishrie. 

Thus having (as I thought) weE plucked the principall fethers of JamesW his wings, I redressed all 
the particular quarrells as well as I could, that were betwene partie and partie, being good subjects. 

I sawe Limerick and Kilmallock well furnished with men, munition, and victuall, and taking order 
for the victualling of the garrison there lefte, which was 200 footmen, led by Captain Sute, 200 
footmen led by Captain Warde, and 100 horsemen ledd by Captain Gilbert, 80 whom I constituted 
commander and colonell of those companies and of all Munster. 

Theis gentlemen, captains and soldiers, did so diligently and valiantly their devoyre, as they 
brought James Fitzmaurice to averey base estate ; he made many skyrmyshes with him, and always 
prevayled ; he pulled from him so many of his men, besides those he killed, as he made him verey 
feeble. So, enjoying great victorio of the suppressed rebell, he (Gilbert) came to me with great 
joye to Tredath, bringing with him sondry personages of good account ; some such as I had not 
dealt withall at my being at Corke or Limerick, and expecting for the same to have received triumph 
in England, untymelye he desired leave to goe thither, and unseasonablie, after that I had made him 
knight, I granted him so to doe. For after his departure, the rebel got force agayne, though con- 
fronted with such as I still kept in garrison. 

This intervall continued so longe (I meane between Sir Humprey Gilbert's going from me, and Sir 
John Perrott's 81 cominge to me, who was sent to be Lord President in Munster, a very little before 
my departure out of Ireland ; this valliant and pollitique knight (Perrott) so persecuted the traitor 
as in a shorte tyme, though not in my tyme, he brought him to come on his knees unto him, and to 
make a verey lowlie submission, with very vile conditions for him ; under which the rebel lyved a 
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small lyme there, and rann away with wief and children, first into Brittayn, then into Portugall, 
lastlie into Rome, and gote to him the association of that good man Thomas Stukely 82 ; and what 
he did further in forreyn partes, or practised in Ireland, I will not write of, for that I was then 
out of office, and you know (Sir) better than I. But for Sir John Perrott, I assure you he did most 
notable, as well in martiall actions as pollitique constitutions, and, in my opinion, he is the most 
complete and best humoured man to deale with that nation that I know lyving. 

Then departed I from Limeriok to Dublin, and there arrived ; where I had made but a shorte 
abode, but I was advertised of the Earl of Thomond's83 revolt, and adherencie to James Fitz Maurice ; 
alledging the cause of his rebellion to be the hard dealing of Sir Edward Fitton, then lord presi- 
dent in Conaght and Thomond, where indeed he ministered nothing but justice, and that too mildly. 
But in trouth, the earl violently resisted the president, and coursed him. 

I fynding that besides him I had irons enough in the fire, practized by all peacable meanes that I 
could to appease him, and for the better doing of the same, I went to the queen's house of Laghlyn 
Bridge, having with mee divers of her majesty's councill, where I sent for the earl of Ormond to 
come to me ; and, after consultation had with him, I sent him, joyning with him Mr. Rauf Bingly, 
then chief justice in Conaght, in commission to parle with Thomond, whom they found to stand 
upon very obstinate and arrogant termes, avowing that he would never live under a President, nor 
suffer sessions, writt, nor la we to be ministred in his country but by himself ; for which, being 
sharply rebuked by the earl of Ormond, he answered bouldy, affyrmying that he had don nothing 
but by the earl of Ormond's counsaill. 

There were present when he so spoke, besides the earl, Mr. Bingly, Patrick Sherlock, and Oliver 
Grace ; Mr. Bingly understood no Irish — the other two were that countrymen borne ; the 
wordes were spoken in Irish, which the Earl of Ormond interpreted into English, and in great haste 
tould him he lyed, and called him as he was, traytor ; and so brake off that colloquie. 

Then was I forced to make head against Thomond, and whereas before I was wont to send into 
Conaght, justicers, lawiers, clerks, and penne men, I was now fayne to send horsemen and footmen, 
munition and shott, pikes, &o., and so grewe it to a good sharpe bickering, sufficient to be called a 
batteyll. Sir Edward Fitton was at it, — I could not be there in person, for that I had not yet 
gotten sufficient handfast of the Butlers. It was well fought on both sides, the Irish geaving the 
charge, but so prevayled the valour of the soldiers, and some loyall men of Conaght, as they brake 
the Irishrie both horsemen and galloglas. 

Thomas Le Strange, sometyme and many yeres my household servant, and Patrick Cusake, 
a good gentleman of the English Pale, did that day very valiantly. Captain Collier was hurt in the 
bodie with a bullet ; Mr. Strange in the face with a Scottish arrow 8* ; the other two slayne, and 
some other tall soldiers of our side. 

This was fought at a place called the Sbroure, in the confines of Clanrickarde and Mac William 
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Eightcr's country ; whither came to the aid of Thomond a great many Scotts, who did most of the 
hurt that was done to the Englishmen, which they deerly paid for that day. 

I ceassed not to fyrke Thomond in his owne country, by two of his owne kynesmen, the one being 
his uncle, the other his cousen germayn, as well borne in blood as he, but my faithfull and true ser- 
vants, called Teg mack Morogh O'Breene, and Teg mack Conogher O'Breene ; they so applied him 
that they forced the lubber to leave the land and creepe into a French bark that laye in the ryver 
of Shenen, and so went into Fraunce. 

I thus lying in Dublin, long lookt for the coming of the Butlers, who at the last came Sir Ed- 
mond and Piers, but my prettie and foregrowen page would never come at me, notwithstanding the 
Earl his brother's bond. 1 had the two brothers endited of high treason, which they humbly and 
publikely confessed at the barre. Then, waying the great mercie of the Queen's Majestie before 
mentioned, and her highnes' direction expressed by letters, I stayed any further proceeding with them 
by ordynary course of lawe, but detayned them in prison. 

Shortly after this, the Earl of Ormond, according to her majesty's large license that he might re- 
torne into Englaud, without further leave or passporte obtained of me, went thither, pretending his 
going was to obtayne pardon for his brothers. 

Then I somoned according to the lawes of that realm, and authority granted by letters patent, a 
Parliament. And, before the first day of the session of the same, I went northward to Armagh, and 
there had meeting with Turlo Lenogh, who then brought his wief with him, before mentioned, to be in 
Scotland at the tyme of my arrivall. Truly, (Sir) I found her a good counsellor to him, a well wisher to 
peace, and a reverent speaker of the Queen's majesty. She would still persuade him to content himself 
to bti a subject, and to conteyne him in all his actions like a loyal subja ,;t ; alledging many examples of 
her owne country of Scotland, where there was many as great potentates as he was, and her owne 
brother or nephew, the Earl of Argyle, (I wot not whether) but daughter she was to an Earl of 
Argyle, who challenged as moch jura ret/alia, and other sovereignties, as he could, and yet contented 
themselves to submit their causes to the lawes of the realm, and themselves to the king's pleasure. 
In trouth (Sir) she was a grave, wise, and well-spoken ladie, both in Scottes, English, and French, 
and very well mannered. To be shorte with him, I concluded even as I desired, which conclusion 
was in good forme written, and I thinke yet remayneth extant. 

I then returning to Dublin, went southward, peacablie keeping sessions in the counties of Kildare, 
King's county, and Queen's county ; still having with me that good and best approved counsellor 
that ever was of that country byrth, Sir Lucas Dillon ; and in all those counties took orders between 
partie and partie, as quietly as presently I can do in Wales. 

I went into Upper Ossory where I founde the noble Baron thereof, that true, civell, and Ioyall 
subject, Sir Barnabe Fitz Patrick, most ready to do any service that I could command him. 

[To be Continued.] 



ILLUSTKATIVE NOTES TO SIDNEY'S MEMOIE. 



68 " Earthmound" i.e. (Mr Mumhain, or East Muns- 
ter, now Orinond. The assertion of the Earl's vassals 
that their possession dates anteriorly to his, is archselo- 
gically curious. Earl Walter wrote m lG25that Nenagh 
was granted to his ancestor by King John. {S. P. #.] 
In 1589 the late Desmond's vassals exhibitedcharters 
proving their titles to be anterior to any Geraldine. [Do. 
IJ8, Oct.] The Tipperary free- holders, whose ancestors 
" England had given away," evidently had a tradition 
that their district had been a royal shire before it was 
made a palatinate ; and it was one of the countries shired 
by King John: but, as during succeeding wars the 
crown judges were unable to travel thither, and the 
shire-reeve's power proved insufficient, Edward III pro- 
vidently conferred the authority of a palatine on the 
most powerful lord in the county. Useful as the juris- 
dictory prerogatives of this palatinate " liberty " had 
been, its pale was, in the days of Spenser, "a place of 
privilege ' for cattle-lifters, whose "stealths could not 
be followed " into it, as he says ;— declaring at the same 
time that " the lord of the liberty," whose excelling 
merit as a " a ri^ht noble " landlord he recorded in verse, 
*' pains himself all he. may to yield equal justice unto 
all." As Sidney wrote, {Collins, pp. 20, 29] the Earl 
possessed "as royal a seigniory as any subject in chris- 
tendom. but misgoverned in his absence for want of a 
capable lieutenant." 

" 9 Sir E. Butler declares that the lord deputy — " ex- 
tremely aided Sir Peter Carew against me, seeking, 
without any order or process of law, utterly to dispossess 
me of my living by force ; incorradging the said Sir 
Peter thereto by a great number of the queen's army 
commanded to assist him." [24 Aug» 1569] The cause 
between Carew and Sir C. Chevers for lands iu Meath 
had not been tried by common law, but was decided by 
the Lord Deputy and Council in Sept. 1568 [Carew M.S. 
606, p. 60,] and Carew's counsel, whom he brought from 
England, declined to answer the objection to the court. 
The same star-chamber decision was made against the 
clan Kavanagh for Idrone. The large estates ow ned by 
the ancestors of Sir P. Carew had been relinquished for 
more than two centuries, and his titles to them were so 
uncertain, even to himself, that he revived one that had 
been adversely decided temp. Edward III., and claimed 
half the " Kingdom of Cork,"' (a kingdom that had never 
existed ; but a barony in the county had once been owned 
by the Carews,) extending, according to a fictitious re- 
cord, over the countries into which, many of their in- 
habitants having rebelled, like Sir E. Butler, the army 
marched in 1569, namely Kerricurrihy, Desmond, the 
Earl of Clancare's and M' Donough's countries, &c, be- 
sides others, comprehending half the shire of Cork and 
part of Kerry. [See Note to Four M. y p. 1738 ] As observed 
by the impartial contemporary Chancellor of Leighlin, 



Sir E. Butler was " principally resisting " Carew, who 
used his military power to enforce claims not decided in his 
favour by law; and who is styled by the chancellor conques- 
tor of Idrone and Corcabeg (in Desmond), which comprised 
thelandsheac'quired, Leland points out that Carew com- 
menced hostilities, and attacked Butler's men when they 
were unprepared, as shown by the small loss on his side 
and great on theirs. Ormond and his brother de- 
scribe this attack as a sudden sally of 200 cavalry from 
Kilkenny upon a band of some 400 unarmed galloglassea 
and their boys, of whom eighty were slain. Subsequent 
to a second encounter, and in the owner's absence, Ca- 
rew took Cloughgrennan house by assault. — " This," 
wrote the earl to Cecil, "is the order now a da-yes to 
come by the possession of my brother's lands ; — and to 
make the better quarrell to his Jiving, my lord deputy 
proclaimed him rebell ;" adding, *' I assure you, Syr 
Peter's dealing for his land hath made all the lords and 
men of living dwelling out of the English Pale think 
there is a conquest meant to be made of all their coun- 
tries." Sir Edward wrote, after he was proclaimed:— 
" For witness that my quarrell was against Carew and 
others for my living, and not of disobedience to the 
queen's majesty, as my lord deputy reports, I craved the 
combat for me, both my brethren, and two of my kins- 
men, to fight with Carew, Sir Barnabe Fitz Patrick, O' 
Carroll, Francis Cosby, and Gilbert, who persuaded my 
lord deputy then to deale with me and betraytor me ; 
or else I offered myself to combat with them all, one 
after another, before my lord deputy and the whole 
camp, and so to ende all the quarrell." 

70 The Ragged Staff -was the cognizance of the Dudleys, 
and assumed by Sidney after his marriage with Leices- 
ter's sister. 

?i Clonmel. — The proceedings of the lord deputy from 
Tuesday, 19th July, 1569, when he'* departed from Dub- 
lin on hys journey into the Erie of Ormonde's country," 
until the 6th of September, when he reached Limeriok, 
are journalised by some one (apparently the York herald) 
who accompanied the expedition. The following account 
is given of some occurrences in the camp near Clonmel 
in this MS, journal, which is in the volume marked E, 
IV. 17. in T.C.D. library:— 

*' In the tyme that the Lord Deputy was in the town 
house, the fore named traytors were proclamed at the 
hygh crosse of the said town ; and that done, the lord 
deputy departed from the town, and commanded the 
sovereign that he should suffer no man of his trayne to 
remaine that night in the towne, and then departed and 
went to his camp a myle from the said town. That 
afternoon came the Lord of the Care, named Sir Tybalt 
Boutler, with sartayne of hys foloers with him, and, on 
the morow, the vicecount Montgarat came unto the lord 
deputy, accompanied with bis son and ayer and ten other 
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gentlemen his foloers ; and the same afternoon the knight 
marshall rode unto the said town, and wyllyd the sove- 
reign to kepe the gates, that none of the campe should 
come wythin the towne except he brought his or the lord 
deputye's token; and the sovereign appointed sarteyn 
men to kepe the gates ; and the same afternoon there 

■was a at the campe, and the lord deputy removed 

hys campe then a lytyll over nere the ryver syde. And 
also the Lorde Power cam unto the lord deputye accom- 
panied with a fayer company of horsemen and footmen, 
armed after their maner, to the number of 30 horse and 
170 foot cawled kerne, with ther wepon after the contn 
maner. Also on Fryday, beyng the 6th day of August, 
vicecount Desses came unto the lord deputye, &o 
companied with foot and horse armed after the countri 
maner, to the number of 80 horse and 100 kerne, the 
wych vycecount was very nobly welcomed by the said 
lord deputye, and that nyght the lord deputye com- 
manded his officers to give unto Capitayne ■ soldiers 

a sertayne of wyne sec, and allso he gave a sertayne of 
gold unto Capitayne Chester's soldiers at the town of 
Kylkenny to by them apparell. Nota, that Mr. Luke 
Dillon, the quene's attorney, dyd gyve 5 marks among 
the soldiers to make good chere with. Nota, that mis- 
tress Maria Wodhouse cam to the lord deputye, and sup- 
ped with him in his tent in the campe, and after supper 
departed from the camp, and went to herhowse, a lytyll 
from the campe, and on the morow she cam agayne unto 
the campe, and sayd that she had lost that nyght past 
£300 worth of corne and cattell." This wealthy lady 
probably was widow of an English gentleman who, like 
Sir Warham St. Leger and Sir E. Grenville, had re- 
cently settled in Ireland. 

72 Oldeastle— It is stated in the diary of Sidney's ex- 
pedition that, on the night of the 18th August, the royal 
forces " destroyed a oastle of the White Knight's called 
the New Castell," and on the following morning " camped 
nere the Old castell, the wych was warded wyth sartayne 
of the said White Knight's men, who denyed the render- 
ing of the same unto the lord deputy, who sent unto the 
said castle a messenger of the Lord Koche's, unto whom 
they answeryng that they would nott come unto the lord 
deputy, nor he should nott have that castell so long as 
they lyved ; and indede they kepte promesse, for on the 
morow, beyng Monday the xvi day of August, the said 
castell was valyantly assaulted and won by the capy- 
taynesChesterandsartayne of his men, Capitayne Colyer 
and sartayne of his men, and Capitayne Fews and sar- 
tayne of nis men, who very valyantly approached the 
iron grates of the castell, being greatly molestyd wyth 
stones that the deffendents did throw over the walls of 
the said castell. But at the last the Capitayne Colyer. 
with dyvers of his men, entered the said castell, and 
killed viii. men that kept the same, and cast them over 
the walls, and then the lord deputy cawsed the said 
castell to be destroyed and ruyned." 

'3 Carrigaline castle was first erected by one of the 
Cogans. and named Beauvoir ; and was destroyed be- 
fore 1325, [Pat. Roll, p. 33.] but rebuilt and resided in 
by his descendants until 1439, when the only son of 
"the last great Cogan" was put to death before the 
walls, and the castle taken from its lord by his eight 
nephews, sons of Geoffrey Cogan, who had been mur- 
dered, and they thus revenged their father's death, 



which they imagined had been caused by their uncle, 
" The last great Cogan," determining that no one of 
these nephews, who were his heirs, should succeed him, 
and aware that his daughter, as wife of Cormac Roe 
McCarthy of Muskerry, who proved to have slain Geof- 
frey Cogan in a quarrel, could not inherit the estate, 
made all over to an Earl of Desmond. [Sir W. St. Leger, 
1584.] This castle was the caput barmia of Kerry- 
currihy, to gain possession of which fertile district was 
the purpose of James Fitz-Maurice; and he obtained 
from Borne the title of lord of this barony, which had 
been his father's portion, but was afterwards leased to 
St. Leger. It was also claimed by Carew. [See note, 
No. 69.] St. Legerand Grenville had established a con- 
siderable English colony, which was long exposed to 
open plunder and nightly depredations. In 1589, the 
English farmer, Payne, [Arch. Tract)) describes the 
long and liberal leases given by Grenville, and his gene- 
rosity in replacing losses his tenantry sustained by 
cattle-lifters. 

74 Mack'Donoghe, O'Kuerfe, and McAulley.- — Sidney 
notices the submission of these chiefs because they were 
under the banner of the rebel Earl of Clancare, who, as 
McCarthy More, was their ceann-cini. "M»Donogh 
More," as named on ancient maps, is the O'Donoghue 
of the legends ; but his surname was Carty, of which 
clan his house was the third branch. [S. P. O. 1588.] 
" The countrie of Dowalle is a greate house of the 
Irishry, and Mac Donogh is called the chief lord there- 
of; — there is great controversie about the lordship." 
[1597, Oott. MS., Titus, B. XIII., p. 501 ] Sir Peter 
Carew, who laid claim to that country, stated in 1571, 
that it "is kept by him that slew the five heyres, 
whose heyre is within age." Dermot Carty, Esq., of 
Lohort, was knight of the shire for Cork, in 1613, 
and, " as M'Donogh," was chieftain over M«Auliffe, 
O'Callaghan.and O'Kiefle. [Pat J. I., pp. 282-5.] These 
septs sprang from his house, but assumed various pa- 
tronymics ; just as a branch of the Sullivan's took 
the name of M»Gillamacoda.— [Do. p. 54.] 

75 O' Sullivan- More and O'Sullivan-Beare were both 
tributary to the Earl of Clancare, or Clan Carthy. 
Edward III., at the request of his liege, McCarthy of 
Desmond, chief of his nation, granted permission to 
Thomas O'Soulevan, and M c Gragh O'Soulevan, being 
in obedience, to travel to England and thence to Borne, 
their Irish condition to be no obstacle. [Col. Pal. Molls, 
p. 98.] In 1565, Lord Clancare wrote to the Queen, 
praying that the services due to him by Sir Owen 
O'Sullivan might be expressed in the new patent to that 
knight, and enclosed a curious detail of the " Services, 
Bents, Duties, and Demands, as Sir Owen O'Swlyvan 
and his heirs ought to pay and do unto the Earl of 
Clankarre, and his heirs." Owen O'Sullivan More 
surrendered his title to James I., [Col. Pat, p. 65.] on 
condition of being created a baron. 

76 "A French name, called Bowte de Vaune." — Spenser 
wrote — " Buttevant, that auncient cittie, which KAlne- 
mullah cleped is of old." " Bothon" was the Gaelic name 
of the original village, which may have been the Boite* 
avon, i.e. the huts near the river of cill-?ie-mullach. This 
derivation is more probable than the usually ascribed one 
of " Boutez-en-avant I" said to have been the war-cry of 
the Lords of Buttevant ; — for the battle-shout of (he 
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Birrys was " Barragh-aboo !" and a war-cry would 
hardly give a name to a locality. Many indubitably 
French names were given to places in Ireland, from the 
time the Norman settlement was called le pal, down to 
that when Lord Orrery changed Rathgogan to Char- 
leville. Yet the old Irish names were familiar in men's 
mouths, and it was generally impossible to substitute 
either Frankish or Saxon words. Charles II. after the 
Restoration, when much occupied in the discussion of 
claims to Irish estates, sent over an order, stating that 
*' the barbarous and uncouth names of places in Ireland 
much retard the reformation of the country," and di- 
recting the L. L. arid Council to change such into others 
more suitable to the English tongue, annexing the an- 
cient names so altered in every grant. {Rep. Records 
of I. vol. HI., p. 662.] But, as was observed to lord 
Burleigh in 1588, by Sir R. Bingham :— ** Each quarter 
of land in Clan-Costello had its several name long be- 
fore we were born, and it is not in us to new name them 
now." 

77 Vicounte Desies and Lord Poer.— The title of baron 
of Desies was an ancient peerage of the Earls of Des- 
ir ond. by one of whom the country of this name was be- 
stowed on a junior branch of his house ; and Sir Maurice 
Fitz Gerald, lord of Desies, having resisted the 16th 
Earl's attempt to make him tributary and serve under 
his banner, (a resistance which occasioned the conflict 
at Affane), was created baron and viscount Desies in 
January of the year of the text. Lord Poer was emi- 
nent for loyalty and worth, and remarkable for effect- 
ing the admirable amelioration in the control and con- 
dition of his tenantry recorded by Sidney. [Collins, /■] 
In a letter of 1588, signed '* John Coraghniore,'' he men- 
tions that his father was slain in service against the 
Irish, and that his eldest brother had been " general of 
the Irishmen at the winning of Boulogne, and died in 
the service at Calais.'' This was Piers, lord Poer, who 
commanded the bands of kerne furnished by the Anglo- 
Irish nobility and loyal Milesian chiefs that joined Henry 
VIII 's army at the siege of Boulogne. Lord Poer was 
knighted before leaving for England, as colonel of this 
earliest Irish regiment, numbering 700 men, who "passed 
through the cittie of London in warlike manner, having 
for their weapons darts and hand-guns, with bag-pipes 
before them ; and in St. James' parke they mustered 
before they king." 

7B Sir William Burgh.— The peerage of Castleconnell 
was conferred on him in reward of the loyalty of his 
sones, " verie tall gentlemen ;'' and so overjoyed was 
the aged knight "that he seemed dead in all men's opi- 
nions within an hour after his creation/' Like other 
houses of the De Burghs, they had been used to gavel 
their land [ Vallancey, I., Soti] : — but this elevation to 
the peerage restored them to English law and unity of 
inheritance and power. 

79 James Fi*z-Maurice is represented in the curious 
* Life" of Sir John Perrott, as extraordinarily bold, 
politic, and learned. These qualities made him the 
popular leader in the southern insurrection. The reason 
of his leaving Ireland is partly explained by O'Daly, as 
disappointment at the revocation of agrant (of Carriek- 
foile) in lieu of Kerrycurrihy. His submission be- 
fore Perrott was made 23 1 Feb., 1572-3, and is signed 
"James ntz-Morish de Geraldinis." 



80 Sir Humphrey Gilbert, the celebrated sea and land 
commander, was hair-brother to Sir Walter Raleigh, 
who came to Ireland ten years afterwards, at the age of 
seven-and-twenty. In April 1582, the queen wrote to 
the lord deputy, desiring that a captain's band be given 
to the already distinguished youug officer, stating : — 
** Our pleasure is to have our servant, Walter Rawley, 
treyned some longer tyme in that our realm, for his 
better experience in martiall affairs, and for the special! 
care we have to do him good, in respect of his kyndred, 
that have served us, some of them as you know, near 
about our person." [S. P. 0.} Raleigh's MS. letters 
describe several of his remarkable military exploits in 
Munster. 

81 Sir John Perrott— At the time he was appointed 
president of Munster, the province was in such a state 
that no townsman dared to go further than a mile from 
the walls of the town. [MS. Statement of services, 1573.] 
Hooker expatiates on the reform effected by this vigo • 
rous officer, and declares : — " now everie man with a 
white stick onelie in his hand, and with great trea- 
sures, may travell without danger." Sir John Per- 
rott was subsequently lord deputy, and his govern- 
ment was noted for the submission paid to him by the 
Gaelic chiefs, with whom he was a Righ rather than 
** the Deputy ;" for this Anglo- A'y elsh knight, remark- 
able for his majestic stature and regal port, possessed a 
combination of mental and personal qualities that made 
him, as Sidney says, the most complete and best- 
humoured man to govern the Gael; whom he treated 
with a frankness and courtesy that always won the 
Irish heart, from the time when Cambrensis observed 
the Milesian chiefs' admired truthfulness, and above all 
men desired to be honoured. Naunton remarks that 
this viceroy performed very great and many services in 
Ireland ; but, that to save the state purse, he imposed 
on the Irish the charge of militaiy feudal service, 
which taught them the use of weapons they afterwards 
turned against the state. The contemporary writer of 
his "Life," a brief episodiac history of this country, 
gives many characteristics of the Gaelic race, whose 
^nature" he truly says, *'« to seeke libertie, and to pre- 
ferre auncient customes before new ordinances :" — *' they 
lovrf to be justly dealt withall by theyr governors, and 
will doe more at the command of one whom they repute 
and have found to be juste, than by the strict extension 
of the lawes, or constraynt.'' 

Notwithstanding the personal bravery of Perrott, and 
the activity of his martial measures against Fitz-Mau- 
rice and the Munster insurgents, whom he *' pursued in 
the bogs, followed in the thickets, fought in the plains, 
and besieged in their castles,'' they made head against 
him for more than three years, and he had some narrow 
escapes. On one occasion, when attended only by ;10 
horse, he was surprized by an ambush of 600 men; yet he 
gave the charge on them ; and, when his lance was 
through the shirt of mail and the body of a galloglas, 
two Irish horsemen rode down on him, one of whom he 
soon unhorsed, — while the other, when about to strike 
his *' staff at the President over hand, as the maner of 
the Irish charge is," was struck down : — but, as the odds 
were too great, the English fled, and Sir John, the last 
to fly, when his horse became exhausted, was made 
prisoner, and with much difficulty rescued. After 
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Pitz-Maurioe had sustainsd soma severe defeats, he 
offered, knowing the chivalrous character of Perrott, to 
fiffht him with fifty horsemen on each side : this chal- 
lenge w%3 instantly accepted, and the combatants were 
selected : when the Irish leader* aware that the equip- 
ments of the English officers made them an overmatch 
for his men, sent to say he would fight the lord presi- 
dent singly. To this Sir John answered that " though 
there was a difference between theyr persons and theyr 
places, yet he would willingly accept his challenge lor 
the finishing of the warres.'' The time, place, and 
manner of combat were then concluded on; and, as the 
Irish warrior warily stipulated that the native apparel 
and weapons should be used, Pcrrott provided himself 
with "Scarlett trousses;'' and, armed with sword and 
target, appeared at the appointed place, attended by 
numbers of the nobility and gentry of the province, who 
came to see the important duello. The challenger, 
however, came not, but sent an excuse by one O'Har- 
nan, a bard, (employed because his profession protected 
him), saying that if the president was killed, another 
would be appointed, but that on his own life depended 
the safety of his party. Duel was anciently un- 
known to the Irish; yet their Gaelic proverb declared 
" there was no surer judge than the battle- field" — a 
sup9rstition resembling the Teutonic ordeal by duel: 
but the Gael were used to fight in clans, and never 
singly, as feudal knights often decided their causes. 

8 * Thomas Stukely' s "eventful " history is summarized 
in a note to l * The Monastery/' He is said to havo 
been son of a rich clothier in the west of England, 
and to have been bred a merchant. Probably he was 
brother of Sir Lewis Stukely, the sheriff of Devonshire, 
who arrested R*leigh when he endeavoured to escape. 
O'Stillivan mentions that this extraordinary personage, 
who was, as Sir Walter Scott says, a distinguished gal- 
lant of the time, and ruffled at court with Raleigh and 
the best, was thought by some to be a son of Henry 
VIII , and by others to have been born of an English 
knight, by an Irish mother, who is supposed to have 
been a daughter of Mac-Murrough, chief of the Kava- 
naghs — a supposition strengthened by the circumstances 
that Stukely prevailed on the Pope to give him titles 
of countries claimed by the Kivanaghs, as " Baron of 
Idrone, Marquis ofLeinster," &c. ; and that Donnell 
Spainiagh*— afterwards chief of the Kavanaghs, was 
brought up with him in Spain, [8. P. O. 24 April, 
1580.] He was kinsman to James Pitz Maurice, [5. P , 
21, June, 1578], and was well allied among the nobility 
of Ireland, where he hoped to settle ; [Collins, I. 10] and 
coming over for that purpose, was, in 1563, and subse- 
quently, ofren employed to negociate with Shane O'Neill. 
Whilst in the north he bargained for Sir N. Bagenal's 
estate in Ulster and office of marshall ot the lord deputy's 
hall and of the army ; a post Sidney recommended 
should be confirmed to him, for the reasons that O'Neill 
would be pleased with him as a neighbour in peace, 
while in war no man would be better able to annoy him. 
In the meanwhile, the king of Spain laid complaints 
against this mercantile adventurer for acts of piracy ; 
and it also appeared that, whilst in Ireland, he had 
dealings with pirates who captured hides he bad pur- 
chased and sold to Spaniards. [S-P. 1565, p. 272, and 
July, 1567.] The bargain with Marshal Bagenal not 



taking effect, Stukely obtained the ofitie of seneschal of 
thecounty of Wexford; but Queen Elizabeth insisted 
on his dismissal [N"ov. 1568], on which, some tim j after, 
he sailed from Waterford in a ship of his own, freighted 
with corn, into Spain, where he was well received by 
the king. [S- P. vol 2B.] , and he does not appear to have 
returned until 1575, when his mission, probably, was to 
sound the way for invasion. His invasive expedition in 
1579, and not inglorious death, are historical. 

83 Earl of Thomoni ; — his quarrel with the lord presi- 
dent for protecting the O'Briens is related by the F<>ur 
Masters, and they also state that when the Earl went 
to England he received pardon and honour from Queen 
Elizabeth, who sent him ho:ne with favourable letters to 
the government. The novel establishment of a presi- 
dent in Oonnaught and Thomond was especially irk- 
some to the great Milesian chief of the latter country, 
which had been ruled by his predecessors wilh ir- 
responsible sovereignty, from the time Henry III. styled 
O'Brien rex. Tosmondi, and accepted him as an Oir-righ. 
Finglas observes that O'Brien's country was never con- 
quered in obedience to the kin ''a laws, and only paid 
tribute to Henry Fitz-Empress for 100 years. Subse- 
quently the O'Briens drove all invaders out of South 
Connaught, and, in 1466, the King of Thomond crossed 
the Shannon with " a host larger than any his ancestors 
had (commanded) since Brian Borou was conquering of 
Ireland;" and extended his power so greatly that the 
Gaedhil of Leinster endeavoured to prevail on him *'to 
come to Tara*' and assume the sovereignty of Ireland 
[Firbis"] ; but he proved content with his acquisitions 
in the south, together with annual tributes which the 
county and city of Limerick agreed to pay him. These 
black-rents were not resigned by the lords of Thomond 
until the year 1542. [8. P. II. 9, & III. 362-] 

84 The "Scottish" arrow is noticed because it was driven 
with greater force than the Irish weapon, being sert 
from a long instead of a short bow. [S. P. III. 532, & II. 
12.] At the close of his memoir, Sidney mentions hav- 
ing " received four or fy ve Irish aro wes in a frize jerkin." 
he wore over his armour. Using an inferior weapon, 
the Irish archer was less formidable than either the 
Scottish or the English. Cambrensis advised that bow- 
men should be intermingled with the heavy troops when 
fighting with the natives ; and the first conquest is said 
to have been owing to the English archers. [Lord Little- 
ton,} From the word Setot, an arrow, the Scots are said 
to derive their name : some, however, read Scuit t a jave- 
lin. Weapons seem to have distinguished and given 
names to nations ; as the bag or quiver of the Fearbolg; 
the lagean or lance of the Lagenian; the short sword, now 
diminished to the mason's sex, of the Saxon j and, per- 
haps, the celt, or stone war-hatchet of the Celt. The 
Ulster horsemen used a peculiar lance called the "nor- 
thern staff," which they struck with overhand as well 
as launched. The southern Milesians used the " morris," 
or Moorish*pike; the'r weapon, like their morris-dance 
and their armour, being of Asiatic origin. From Der- 
rick's engravings the dart appears to have been about 
five feet long, and was thrown with not only " wonderful 
facility and nearness," [Dymmok] but great strength ; for 
Richard II.'s knights, though in mail, were pierced 
through by the javelins ot the Kavanaghs. 



